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EVENTY-NINE years ago a suc- 
cession of unfortunate acci- 
dents in the ar ents of a 
flight that has now me hi 
rical and famous—the flight to 
Varennes—doomed to captivity and 
the scaffold a virtuous and illus- 
trious French monarch. Within 
the last six weeks a succession of 
accidents as fortunate as those which 
beset the movements of the ill- 
starred Louis XVI. were the re- 
verse has enabled Eugenie, Empress 
of the French, to escape in safety 
to our shores. That little mono- 
syllable ‘if; what a part has it 
played or not played in the annals 
of the world! J/ Darius had never 
received a certain curtain lecture 
from his wife there would never 
have been a Persian invasion of 
Greece; if the nose of Cleopatra 
had been shorter the fate of Europe 
would have been changed; if only 
when King Louis was flying from 
his capital and his throne there had 
been no hitch in the exegution of 
his plans, he would never have been 
arrested at Varennes, Marie Antoi- 
nette would never have been the 
—_ figure in history that she is, 
and a war which as it was, necessi- 
tated a new map of Europe, would 
never have sp the ruin, desola- 
tion, and havoc that it did. Forjthat 
celebrated flight everything that 
human prudence could foresee had 
been foreseen. The royal family of 
France entered upon it with confi- 
dent prognostications of safety. The 
little Dauphin, disguised in girl’s 
clothes, was exultant and gay, as 
befitted a French boy. He said they 
were going to play a comedy, as they 
were disguised in strange dresses. 
M. le Comte de Ferron had charge 
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of driving the royal iage—a 
gallant Swedish nobleman, who, four 
years back, had been inspired with 
an ardent but respectful and distant 
admiration, as ine informs 
us, for Marie Antoinette. These 
sentiments had been increased in 
their intensity by absence. The 
queen, with true womanly instinct, 
at this supreme moment of peril, 
fixed upon him as the person who 
was, above all others, the man 
capable to take charge of their 
flight from Paris; and the charge, 
says the historian of the Girondists, 
was at once and honourably ac- 
eepted. At first everything went 
well. They passed the barrier with- 
out being discovered and reached 
Bondy in safety. At Montmirail, 
between Meaux and Chalons, an in- 
auspicious accident happened to the 
royal carriage, which involved, for 
purposes of repair, an hour’s stop- 
page. Still no obstruction was 
offered ; and the queen, on entering 
Chalons, exclaimed, ‘ We are saved |’ 
and fainted with joy. But the fate 
of the flight was sealed at St. Mene- 
hould. Drouet, the postmaster, a 
stern Republican, recognised the 
illustrious fugitives, and immedi- 
ately upon the recognition made up 
his mind to the course he would 
pursue. Yet even now all was not 
necessarily lost. That ignominious 
‘if!’ Jf M. de Bouillé, the zealous 
adherent of the king, had but com- 
municated to Louis that the horses 
would be posted behind the tower, 
instead of in front of it; # a delay 
of several hours had not thus been 
caused, matters might yet have 
been well. Then came the treachery 
of Sausse, mayor of Varennes. Yet 
there was even now, strange as it 
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may seem, a chance. The French 
monarch was, it is true, hemmed 
round by the National Guard. 
Timely intelligence of the fact was 
conveyed to M. de Bouillé, and he 
immediately ordered the regiment 
of the Royal Allemand to sound to 
horse and liberate the illustrious 
captive. Again a delay. M. de 
Bouillé sent his son five times to 
accelerate their movements; but an 
hour elapsed before they started. 
Twenty-six miles of a hilly road had 
to be ridden, and the relieving force 
did not reach {Varennes till half- 
past nine. Too late. An hour be- 
fore—less than the time spent in 
that fatal delay under the walls of 
Staray—the royal family had been 
arrested, and, under a strong guard, 
were now en route to the capital. A 
day of triumph for the republic, 
but one which was destined to be- 
come known in after years as that of 
sublime disaster for France. Twenty- 
four years, to the very day, after the 
arrest of the legitimate monarch of 
France at Varennes, Napoleon, the 
adored chief of the republic, signed 
his abdication at Paris. 

The escape of the Empress Euge- 
nie to England is not less romantic 
than the flight of the royal family 
to Varennes. Every one who can 
feel sympathy or admiration for the 
spectacle of undaunted feminine 
courage will be rejoiced that the 
sequel has not been as tragic. 
Various estimates will doubtless be 
formed as to the personal character 
of the French empress and her in- 
fluence omy the nation over which 
she presided. But there can be but 
one verdict which history will pro- 
nounce as to the nobility of her de- 
meanour in those terrible later days 
of theSecond Empire. If, in the swift- 
ness of the reverses which have fallen 
upon her, there is not a little that 
may remind us of the tragic destiny 
of Marie Antoinette, the unflinching 
front which she turned to the tide 
of calamity that rolled over the 
country of her adoption may well 
cause the splendid image of Maria 
— to flash across our mind. 

va eee a = in a 
special degree roy ies — are 
more than any others the creatures 
of accident Only imagine had, 


the result of the — battles 
in the present war n different, 
the proud position which Eugenie, 
Empress of the French, would have 
occupied! Her daily drive in the 
Bois or along the Boulevards ever 
partook of the character of a fashion- 
able ovation. Tien, it would have 
been a perfect jubilee of triumph. 
But the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. The terrible Prus- 
sians, wave after wave, rolled on as 
if impelled by the hand of irresistible 
fate. The empress issued an address 
to the inhabitants of Paris which 
may take its place in history side 
by side with the famous, but ficti- 
tious, Tilbury speech of our lion- 
hearted queen. Then came the 
retirement of the Ollivier ministry, 
and accumulated arrears of labour 
ind anxiety were thrust upon Euge- 
nie. She denied herself rest; she 
took her constant place in the daily 
councils of her ministers. At first 
she had hoped to save her husband’s 
dynasty. When that was hopeless 
she devoted all her powers and all 
her prayers to her country. ‘ Think 
nothing of the Empire,’ said this 
gallant lady ; ‘think onlyof France.’ 
‘The storm had commenced with the 
‘ baptism of fire;’ it had terminated 
with the catastrophe of captivity 
and defeat. Yet with her husband 
a prisoner and her son a fugitive, 
with no one to prop her house or 
to stay her fortunes, the empress 
still remained at her post—‘ a queen 
of men with helmeted hair.’ Her 
ministers exhorted her to fly; they 
were about to fly themselves. Still 
she stayed. At last came the fatal 
6th of September, and with it the 
revolution. Thesituation was simply 
desperate. The politicians whom 
she had trusted, and the statesmen 
whose counsels she had inspired, 
refused to lift a hand to stay the 
fury of the revolutionary and sedi- 
tious mob, who, true to the traditions 
of imperial Rome, diligently re-en- 
acted the episode of Sejanus, as we 
are familiar with it in the pages of 
the master of Roman history. The 
Tuileries were unhabitable: her very 
servants refused to obey her. On the 
night of the 8th of September what 
will be known in the annals of the 
future as the flight to Deauville 
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commenced. Under cover of the 
friendly darkness, encircled with a 
nt’s cloak, and seated at the 
bottom of a rough rustic cart, the 
Empress of the French escaped 
from Paris. Deauville is close to 
Havre—one of the small watering- 
iy founded in that neighbour- 
ood by M. de Morny. But the 
illustrious fugitive was at fault. 
She had already marked her course 
for England, and, like the deer at 
bay, had betaken herself to the 
waters. Regular method of transit 
there was none. By a lucky acci- 
dent the yacht of an English gentle- 
man, Sir John Burgoyne, happened 
to be lying at anchor off Deauville. 
To him the empress applied in her 
trouble for a convoy across the 
Channel, and Sir John enjoyed the 
distinguished honour of having con- 
ducted the empress to England. 
With the story of the visit of the 
imperial party to Ryde, and of their 
progress that day to Hastings, all 
persons who read the newspapers 
are familiar. Mother and son, after 
strange and sudden vicissitudes, 
were reunited at this pleasant 
southern watering-place; mother 
and son are now together at 
one of the loveliest spots of one of 
the most lovely and essentially 
English, in the main features of its 
beauty, of all our English counties 
—Camden Place, Chislehurst. 
There is scarcely less to be said 
about Camden Place and its sur- 
roundings than about the imperial 
lady who now occupies it. The 
whole neighbourhood of Chislehurst 
is in a manner haunted ground; 
ou cannot, knowing anything of its 
istory, wander through its woods, 
or tread its sward, of velvety soft- 
ness, without meeting in imagina- 
tion groups of the gorgeous dames 
and gallant cavaliers who once lent 
it animation and gaiety. It was a 
favourite pleasure-ground in the 
days of Elizabeth, and its beauties 
were sung by poet and enjoyed by 
holiday-maker when Henry VIII. 
reigned. Chislehurst—in Saxon, 
Ciselhyrst, a name expressive of its 
situation among the woods—was 
once upon a time the marriage- 
portion of the ‘ Fair Maid of Kent,’ 
Joane, daughter of King Edward II., 
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and afterwards wife of the Black 
Prince. Later it passed into the 
hands of the great Earl of War- 
wick, the last of those mighty 
barons who overawed the throne— 
‘the king-maker.’ Within the pre- 
cinets of Chislehurst lived the great 
Elizabethan statesman, Sir Nicholas 
Walsingham, at Scadbury Manor. 
Close to Camden Place is the histo- 
rical house of Frognall; and if the 
power of utterance could but be 
imparted to the walls of Camden 
Place, or the trees that grow around 
it were but gifted with the elocution- 
ary powersattributed by the Laureate 
to his talking oak, many would be 
the revelations with which we might 
be favoured personal to the great 
men who are dead and gone. The 
house which the empress now 0oc- 
cupies was a kind of rendezvous 
for some of the most distinguished 
characters in literature and law of 
the Elizabethan era. It was here 
that William Camden, in the mo- 
ments of social relaxation which 
he allowed himself from the severe 
labqurs of law and antiquarianism, 
entertained a select circle of illus- 
trious friends, amongst them Ben 
Jonson. It was thus that the 
author of Cynthia’s Revels panegy- 
rically addressed ‘ his Camden, most 
reverend head’ :— 


‘Than thee the age sees not the thing mor 

grave, 

More high, more holy, that she the more could 
crave 

What name, what skill, what faith hast thou 
in things! 

What sight in searching the most antique 
springs ! 

What weight and what authority in thy speech ! 

Man scarce can make that doubt bat thou canst 
teach.” 


The lines themselves are not 
good, though the reverence of 
their sentiments is unimpeachable. 
Their rhymes are otiose, and their 

rosody, halts; but then it is a 
literary commonplace that all poems 
written with a purpose are failures ; 
and if the inspiration which Cam- 
den’s hospitality imparted was only 
second-rate, we may be quite sure 
that the hospitality itself was first- 
rate. When ‘ the reverend Camden’ 
was occupied with the publie cares 
of state his place at Chislehurst was 
202 
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the Tusculam of his Sabbaths. 
Later, when infirmities crept over 
him, and he felt that the time for 
the abdication of his office had ar- 
rived, he lived there altogether. 
The last fourteen years of his life 
he spent entirely at Chislehurst, 
surrounded habitually by all the 
celebrities of his time. After Cam- 
den’s death the ‘ Place’ 
through various hands till it came 
to Sir John Pratt, who, being even- 
tually promoted to the peerage, took 
his title from the estate, and was 
duly gazetted as Lord Camden, 
Baron of Camden Place. 

So much for the antiquity of the 
present residence of the ex-Empress 
of the French. Let us glance at the 
actual appearance which the house 
and park now present. A glorious 
plateau of emerald lawn, flanked on 
either side by a wealth of woodland 
which gleams with myriad tints in 
the deep autumnal sun—woodland 
thick and lustrous as the true 
Kentish man thinks that the wood- 
lands of Kent alone can be; a long, 
low, spreading house, with walls of 
yellow brick, and with windows 
whose ample in of white 
dazzles you in the bright rays of 
this clear October noon, approached 
by a splendid avenue of trees, 
worthy of the gardens of Kensing- 
ton or the broad walk at Christ- 
church; gardens laid out with a 
largesse of gay flowers, and populous 
with the forms of French and Italian 
sculpture; in front of the lawn 
itself a magnificent expanse of park, 
over which the view stretches away 
into pleasant Surrey, past the 
glaring turrets of the Sydenham 
palace, past the smoky towers of 
Croydon ; on either side you have 
still the trees, from whose midst 
there perpetually peeps out a fairy 
villa or a stately mansion. This is 
Camden Place. Verily a pleasant 
place too—a place worthy of its 
occupant, and as pleasant a seat of 
refuge for an imperial exile as one 
could find. On the'whole, it is better 
than the Tuileries. We hold grass 
to be essential to a — dwelling ; 
and the functions o are among 
those things which they understand 
better in England than in France. 
The atmosphere above and around 








is well suited to the landscape below 


—fresh, balmy, peaceful, and sweet. 
Would you see the imperial lady 
whose to mn A home Camden 
Place is? You may on any after- 
noon when the weather is mode- 
rately fine and the English sunshine 
not more cynical than usual. At 
the bottom of the park runs a path 
which is open to the public, and 
there, just above, strolling down the 
park, are the imperial y a 
ittle boy, but upright and military 
in his gait even as the best-drilled 
officer of Bourbaki’s Guards, clad in 
a light tweed’ suit, scours fleetly 
over the turf. At his heels are a 
pair of fawn-coloured terriers, en- 
joying the fun as much as their 
young master does. This is the 
child who not three months since 
submitted so bravely to his baptism 
of fire. Well, you murmur, he is 
better employed here. Behind the 
lively little lad come four ladies, in 
groups of two, and in the first group 
you see at once the empress, looking 
marvellously well, and evidently en- 
joying the beauties of the scene. A 
black silk dress, with a series of 
velvet flounces, a plain black velvet 
mantilla, a tiny Spanish hat of black 
straw, and an elaborately twisted 
and coiled veil of white—there you 
have in a few words the sum of the 
costume of the lady who for the 
past fifteen years has set the fashion 
to Europe—who has ruled over a 
territory which is bounded by no 
gross material frontiers—and whose 
kingdom no ambitious stranger has 
ever attempted to dispute. — 
we have forgotten two things. The 
empress carries a white parasol— 
sunshade is, we believe, the ap- 
proved technical term—and guides 
her dainty footsteps with a cu- 
riously - wrought stick of ebony. 
The régime of the imperial life at 
Chislehurst is studiously simple. 
The morning her majesty surrenders 
to the combined exercises of corre- 
spondence and devotion. Then, 
after lunch, comes the promenade 
in the park, varied occasionally by 
drives and rides. When the em- 
press first came to Chislehurst both 
her own health and that of the 
— imperial was far from good. 
ven the sea breezes of Hastings 
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had not repaired the effects of the 
two or three weeks of fevered anxiety 
and unintermitting care which pre- 
ceded her arrival in England. What 
the Sussex watering-place, whose 
salubrity is proverbial, could not 
achieve for the imperial patient, 
that the perfect quiet Camden Place 
has done. There her majesty has 
already become quite at home. Her 
face is already familiar to the hum- 
blest villagers, who greet with re- 
spectful bows the imperial equipage, 
and who are indebted to Eugenie, ex- 
Empress of the French, for many 
an act of generosity and kindness. 
And a true friend to the poor, the 
sick, and the suffering the empress 
has always been. When the history 
of this century comes to be written, 
the influence, and its value, which 
this royal lady has had upon the 
affairs of the Second Empire will be 
variously estimated. There is one 
point, however, on which no differ- 
ence of opinion will be ible. It 
may or it may not be the case that 
the imperial consort has at times 
exercised a power in state adminis- 
tration which it would have been 
better had it been wholly withdrawn. 
But it will never be denied that 
Eugenie has done more than any 
other one woman could do to alle- 
viate the sum of human misery 
and want clustered together in Paris 
and in France. If there has been 
an amount of unnecessary splendour 
of circumstance and of unwarrant- 
able extravagance of show in the 
court and the accessories of the 
Second Empire, there has at least 
been See eee lavish profa- 
sion in the charities of the empress. 
Nor have her good offices ended 
with mere charities. The fortitude 
which she exhibited in tending with 
her own hands the wants of the 
cholera-stricken patients at Paris 
and Amiens is a lesson which 
many a royal and noble lady may 
well take to heart. These at least 
are imperial mementos which no 
amount of democratic violence can 
ever obliterate. If in the world of 
fashion she reigned absolute, un- 
rivalled, and supreme—if of her 
Sway as an arbitress of elegance it 
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may be said that there were no 
territorial limits assigned, and that 
it was coincident with the confines 
of civilisation, we believe it may 
also be said that in the main the 
empress has made a beneficial use 
of her power. That she should 
have converted Paris the gay and 
the thoughtless into Paris the puri- 
tanical it would have been absurd 
to expect, just as the attempt to 
have done so would have been 
quixotic. But there were at least 
several respects in which her ex- 
ample has been in the highest de- 
gree serviceable to Parisian society. 
On one or two occasions did she 
openly protest against the extremes 
of extravagance in dress; and not 
merely on one or two occasions, but 
always, did she show to the world 
of Paris that a life of pleasure and 
fashion was not incompatible with 
a life in which the claims of duty 
were systematically regarded and the 
offices of charity lovingly performed. 
Lastly, there is one point in the 
character of Eugenie, Empress of 
the French, which will never fail to 
command the admiration, sympathy, 
and respect of all Englishmen and 
all Englishwomen. In a society in 
which family ties are said, or sup- 
posed, to sit with more of laxity 
than is allowed to attach to them 
in this most deccrous northern clime 
of ours, she never failed to set a 
perfect example of a true wife and a 
devoted mother. Whatever view 
may be taken of much that she 
sanctioned, whatever may be said 
of the court in which she moved 
and the circumstances amid which 
her lot was cast, the future histo- 
rian will scarcely be able to hel 
dwelling with tenderness and fond- 
ness upon the single-hearted devo- 
tion which this lady has exhibited 
both to her husband and her son— 
upon her hurried flight to rejoin 
the first, and upon her perilous trip 
to assure herself of the safety of the 
second. Together they now are— 
together in their lovely home, sur- 
rounded by all that is beautiful in 
nature, and encircled with all that 
is ennobling in tradition, let us 
leave them—mother and son. 
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RIDDLES OF LOVE, 


CHAPTER L. 
MAY AND CONSTANCE. 


HE Mantons, you may be sure, 
were not quite prepared for 
the new visitor whom Mr. Milward’s 
prudent policy mposed upon them. 
‘There is a certain responsibility in- 
volved in taking care of a young 
lady who has run away from home, 
or, at any rate, objects to freturn 
there for reasons of her own. But 
Lucy’s sympathies were always on 
the romantic side; and she con- 
sidered resistance to constituted do- 
mestic authority romantic in the 
highest degree, especially in the 
case of a youthful and otherwise 
interesting person, who must, in her 
opinion, have a primd facie case in 
her fayour. As for Manton, he took 
a more prosaic view of such matters ; 
but had his wife chosen to take even 
such a monster as an Ojibbeway 
Indian under her protection, he 
would have cheerfully acquiesced 
in the arrangement, and considered 
that her reasons for the act were 
sure to be sound, although he could 
not understand them. Lucy ought 
to have been very happy in having 
a husband under such perfect train- 
ing, and I dare say she was. Her 
cheerful acquiescence in accom- 
panying him to such a place as 
Rangoon, to the sacrifice of festive 
Calcutta, was certainly indicative of 
contentment. At the ball of which 
we have heard so much, she hurled 
hack with tho contempt it deserved 
the suggestion made by a friend, 
that she would find the capital of 
British Burmah rather dull. ‘ Dull, 
indeed!’ said she; ‘nothing of the 
kind—five regiments.’ 

The course taken by Constance 
was lees strange than it had seemed, 
considering that, as we have just 
learned from the communication 
made by Mrs. Beltravers to Sir 
Norman Halidame, there was not 
the relation of mother and daughter 
between them; and young ladies 
with large fortunes in their own 
right—as you must have learned 
if you have ever had anything to do 


with such persons—have a wonder- 
ful way of acting precisely as they 
please. But Constance was not 
quite so assured of the wisdom of 
her determination after she had 
sent the note to Mrs. Beltravers as 
she had been before. I suspect that 
the announcement of a visitor in 
the person of-Mr. Milward was one 
cause of her discomposure; for her 
reception of that gentleman was 
not quite in accordance with her 
demeanour towards him a few hours 
before. Milward, now that the ‘ situ- 
ation’ was divested of the embarrass- 
ment which had threatened to attend 
it, came as a conquering hero, and 
was prepared to assume that air of 
command which was his wont when- 
ever circumstances met him half- 
way, or even made the smallest 
advances towards an invitation. 
The native servant who brought in 
his card brought it, not to Mrs. 
Manton, but to Miss Beltravers. 

‘He is your visitor, said Lucy, 
‘not mine; I will leave you.’ 

‘ Pray do nothing of the kind,’ re- 
turned Constance; ‘I would rather 
that you stayed.’ 

So Lucy stayed, and Milward 
was ushered in. 

He came as the conquering hero, 
but soon found that his victory was 
not quite assured. Constance was 
courteous, but a great deal too 
courteous to be otherwise than cold. 
She was so much obliged to him, 
she said, for having brought her 
across the river the night before, 
when she had lost her friends. It 
was an unfortunate accident, she 
added; and but for his escort she 
knew not how she should ever have 
reached Calcutta. She said ‘Cal- 
cutta’ instead of ‘home,’ thus making 
an unnecessary distinction between 
the Botanical Gardens and the City 
of Palaces. 

Milward expected something more 
in the way of a reception, even 
though Mrs. Manton happened to 
be present; and why that lady did 
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not retreat he could not imagine. 
His deportment was not half so 
much like a conquering hero as 
when he came in, and he felt rather 
put down than otherwise. But he 
was a brave soldier of society, and 
had a perfect acquaintance with the 
better part of valour. So he did 
not run recklessly to the charge, 
but contented himself with skirmish- 
ing. It is all very well to say to 
men in his position—in the language 
of aides-de-camp—‘there are the 
batteries—charge them; but when 
the battery is a young lady who 
shows great guns, the cannon’s 
mouth in comparison is a harmless 
destination. So Milward, under the 
circumstances, may be excused for 
not making a charge which—like a 
celebrated adventure in British 
arms—might bave been magnifique, 
but would certainly not have been 
la guerre. It was right, moreover, he 
considered, to make allowance for a 
little pique on the part of the lady, 
who could scarcely have been flat- 
tered by his response, on the pre- 
vious evening, to what he under- 
stood as a general invitation to ac- 
company her flight. And it must 
be confessed that Constance, in her 
anger, had said enough to excuse 
the idea. 

The conversation was necessarily 
somewhat constrained; and when 
May Pemberton presently joined the 
party, Milward, thinking probably 
that he was not likely to gain any 
advantage by remaining—he was a 
dreadfally practical person — rose 
and took his leave. As he passed 
downstairs he met a lady who 
was being ushered up; and, with 
= permission, we will accompany 

r. 

The new visitor was Mrs. Bel- 
travers. Constance, who had re- 
ceived notice of her approach, fled 
to her room—she was not prepared 
as yet for the meeting. So Mrs. Bel- 
travers found nobody present but 
Mrs. Manton and May. Lacy re- 
ceived her with Indian cordiality, 
but was a little embarrassed when 
questioned about Constance. She wa 
able to say, however, that she had 
acted for the best in giving that 
young lady protection for the night; 
and she added her hope that Mrs. 
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Beltravers would not make her 
responsible for the step which Con- 
stance had thought fit to take. Lucy, 
you see, was beginning to find her 
romantic view of the position diffi- 
cult to sustain. 

Mrs. Beltravers accepted the ex- 
planations in a reasonable spirit, 
and talked upon indifferent sub- 
jects pending the appearance of the 
young lady. In the meantime May 
had retired to a window; but she 
came forward when Lucy, during a 
pause in the conversation, eppualed 
to her for relief. 

‘Mrs. Beltravers,’ said Lucy, ‘let 
me introduce my friend Miss Pem- 
berton.’ 

The words were commonplace 
and conventional enough; but they 
produced a remarkable effect upon 
the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed. The blood came to her 
cheeks, and she showed signs of 
violent agitation. Then, as she 
looked on May—it was a long and 
searching gaze—she grew pale as 
death, and sunk upon the coueh 
upon which she was resting as if 
about to faint. 

Lucy was seriously alarmed, and 
ran to call for water. May mean- 
time approached the visitor, and 
essayed to rouse her with en- 
couraging words. As May leant 
over her, Mrs. Beltravers suddenly 
revived, and raising herself on her 
seat, drew the girl towards her, 
clasped her in her arms, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

Lucy’s surprise may be imagined, 
when, on her return, she became a 
witness to the scene. But Lucy’s 
thoughts never waited for words, so 
she said: 

‘How charming, May! then you 
and Mrs. Beltravers are friends ?’ 

May knew not how to reply; but 
the elder lady, aroused by the re- 
mark, came to her help. 

‘No, no, said Mrs. Beltravers, 
still much agitated, and with her 
eyes full of tears; ‘no, no; Miss 
Pemberton and myself are —are 
strangers. But the name was fa- 
miliar to me, and the resemblance 
was strong, and both—-both brought 
remembrances to me of many years 
past. I was overcome—lI could not 
help it. Pray pardon me, Miss 
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And = = was com she 
made her anation over again ; 
and then, foking at May, she was 
again agitated, and Kissed her once 
more, and then once more apolo- 
gised. She was so strange and so 


vant presently brought down a slip 
of paper on which was written, in 
her handwriting, ‘Come to me in 
my room,’ that Mrs. Beltravers ap- 
to remember the object of 
visit. Then, taking a long sad 
look at May, as if for the last time, 
she suffered herself to be conducted 
to the apartment in question. 

It was a new trial to her—the 
interview with Constance. The girl 
did not look so wild as had been 
expected by Mrs. Beltravers, whose 
imagination had pictured her as 
crumpled and crushed in her dress 
of the night before. But Constance 
had been cared for by Mrs. Manton, 
and looked as neat and orderly as a 
young lady could well look under 
the circumstances, thanks to the 
loan of a black maid and a white 
dress—the latter of that delicate 
Dacca muslin which is almost im- 
perceptible when spread upon the 


grass. 

Constance was the most agitated 
of the two. She fled to her ‘more 
than mother’s’ arms, and burst into 
a flood of tears—it was her turn 
now to find relief in this feminine 
fashion. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me!’ she 
cried; ‘I am ashamed to meet 
you—but I was not myself last 
night.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers could not quarrel 
with the girl—she sought rather to 
soothe and encourage her. But she 
could not help saying : 
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‘You did wrong—very wrong— 
my dear child.’ 

‘But I am not your dear child 
= longer,’ Constance cried ; ‘ you 

ill never forgive me!’ 

‘I do—lI do, indeed, forgive yor 
—but I fear Sir Norman will 
never——’ 

‘Oh, do not talk of Sir Norman! 
I did wrong to you, not to him. 
He deceived me, and I hate him.’ 

And Constance stamped her foot 
upon the floor in the violence of her 
‘This is cruel—cruel, Constance, 
to a man who loved you as Sir 
Norman did—your suspicions are 
without foundation.’ 

‘Sir Norman loved me! Never. 
My suspicions! I had proofs. That 
native man showed me his letters.’ 

‘I know nothing of his letters; 
but I know that you must not 
believe even what you may consider 
proofs. Sir Norman is as innocent 
as I am of any injustice towards 
you.’ 

‘It is you, mamma, who are de- 
ceived. He has deceived you with 
his smooth tongue and his soft ways. 
He would make anybody believe 
him, as I have done.’ 

* Constance, as you love me, cease 
totalk in this wicked way. Sir Nor- 
man is one of the best of men. I 
will tell you all about him when 
you are calm—when you are your- 
self. You wrong him—wrong him 
oie. You Se > 

umnies cast upon him by people 
for their own bad ends. Who was 
the friend, as you call him, who 
brought you here?’ 

‘I scorn concealment, mamma; it 
was Mr. Milward.’ 

‘ Mrs. Beltravers uttered a cry of 


espair. 
*‘ And why not Mr. Milward ? said 
Constance, indignantly ; ‘ heis a man 
of honour; he did not take an ad- 
vantage of me, which he might have 
taken—for I was frenzied at the 
time—I was then, I admit, not my- 
self. I do not love Mr. Milward, 
but I shall always respect him for 
saving me from a step which I 
should have tted to the end of 
my days. And I wish so well of 
him—without loving him—that I 
would give—give I know not what 
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— if he did not love me. But he does 
love me, and it breaks my heart to 
treat him as I must treat him if I 
am true to myself.’ 

It was useless, Mrs. Beltravers 
saw, to combat with the idea which 
had taken possession of Constance ; 
but she was relieved by one part of 
her avowal—that she did not love 
Milward. She said: 

‘My dearest Constance — my 
dearest daughter—for I must still 
call you so!—we will talk of these 
things afterwards. But one course 
remains for you now. You must 
return home with me, and I promise 
you that Sir Norman will not 
trouble you. He comes no more to 
us. He is avoiding youas you wish 
to avoid him. He leaves Calcutta 
to-night.’ 

Constance was again in her ‘ more 
than mother’s’ arms, 

‘I will return with you—I will 
never leave you. I intended, when 
I came to my senses this morning, 
to make every reparation to you. Is 
this enough ?’ 

* My dear child! quite enough for 
the present ; and now let us rejoin 
our friends below.’ : 

‘Our friends—ah! I have found 
a charming friend here, whom you 
must know—May Pemberton. She 
is a dear, kind girl, and I wish she 
was my sister.’ 

The blood came again to the 
cheeks of the elder lady, and she 
mastered her emotion with diffi- 
culty. 

* Ah!’ said she, sadly; ‘if I could 
tell you that she was your sister, as 
I am your mother, low happy I 
should be!’ 


—_— 


CHAPTER LI. * 
MAY AND WINDERMERE. 


It was arranged that the Mantons 
should dine with Mrs. Beltravers 
that evening at Garden Reach, and 
take Constance with them, May of 
course being included in the party; 
so Mrs. Beltravers returned home 
far happier, for more reasons than 
one, than when she had set out. 

Scarcely had + Mrs. Beltravers 
driven out of the compound than 
there was the sound of more wheels, 
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Visitors are plentiful people in Cal- 
cutta to pleasant households; and 
in order, apparently, to make the 
most of the , the formal time for 
receiving them is from twelve till 
two o’clock. 

The new visitor was a lady—a 
distinguished-looking lady, in the 
general if not in the conventional 
sense of; the term. She had beauty 
of a decided character. She was 
well-dressed, but would have been 
dressed better if she had not been 
dressed so well. There was some- 
thing about her which made her 
different from most people who have 
to do with visiting in Chowringhee 
Road, and she seemed just a little 
anomalous at Garden Reach. She 
did not send in a card, but ‘told 
the servants that Miss Mannerin 
wanted to see Miss Pemberton, an 
she was shown in with all respect. 
May was in the drawing-room—if 
the reception-room occupied by the 
Mantons at Spence’s may be so 
called—when the name was brought 
up, and the owner of the name fol- 
lowed so soon after that she could 
not well have been refased. The 
fact was that the lady was no other 
than our old friend of Brompton 
Row—the bounding Leonora, who 
was whilome the attendant upon 
Mrs. Grandison, of the Imperial 
Theatre. How she came to be at Cal- 
cutta is easily explained. May en- 
gaged her in her domestic capacity, 
and took her out. But Leonora’s 
ambitious views of life so developed 
in the course of the journey that the 
relations between the mistress and 
maid soon changed. As far as Suez, 
Miss Mannering conducted herself 
with proper submission ; but on the 
other side there was a marked dif- 
ference in her demeanour. She was 
certainly a little less than kin to 
Miss Pemberton, and she was as cer- 
tainly a little more than kind to 
people who paid her attention on 
board ship. She abused the privi- 
lege, in fact, which ladies’-maids 
have, of inclining to flirtation; and 
May found it rather inconvenient to 
have as her attendant a young 
person who considered herself a 
young lady, and made conquests 
accordingly—conquests, too, which 
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were of a demonstrative character, 
and became gradually a cause for 
conversation. There was nothing 
quite wrong in Leonora’s proceed- 
ings; but they were not such as a 
lady likes on the part of her maid, 
especially on a conspicuous expedi- 
tion like that of the overland journey 
_ to India. Leonora, if the truth 

must be told, had flirted far and had 
flirted near—that is to say, she,had 
been pleasant to prétendues of her 
own station, and did not disdain 
being agreeable to persons of supe- 
rior rank. She accepted the homage 
of the ship-stewards in a manner 
which exaggerated affability, and 
she was at the same time not inac- 
cessible to the attentions paid by 
passengers even of the first class. 
She did not meet the latter upon the 
after-deck, but the latter went to 
her forward; so it came to much 
the same thing. One of them—a 
general officer of affectionate dispo- 
sition—it was said, had even pro- 
posed marriage; but the assertion 
was not generally credited, as there 
was no sign of Miss Mannering 
having accepted him. Her deport- 
ment, as you may suppose, did not 
meet with the approval of her mis- 
tress; and before they were out of 
the Red Sea a decisive intimation 
was conveyed to that effect. Captain 
Pemberton undertook the oncrous 
task, and it was well for May that 
she had not herself conducted the 
operation ; for Miss Mannering had 
a candid way of speaking when 
opposed, and proved a very decided 
person when put to a test. She 
repudiated her servile position with 
an inconsistency suggestive of 
genius, and declared that she would 
not ‘ lower herself’ by not doing 
precisely as she pleased. The result 
was necessarily a separation of 
interests, and Miss Pemberton 
managed for the rest of the journey 
with a share of somebody else’s maid. 

May had seen but little mean- 
while of her quondam dependant, 
from whom a visit was about the 
last thing she expected. But she 
received her with much kindness, 
and, anticipating an appeal for a re- 
commendation, intimated that she 
would always be happy to do any- 
thing to promote her welfare. 


The quondam dependant very 
soon put their relations on a dif- 
ferent footing. 

‘Thank you very much, Miss 
Pemberton,’ said she; ‘ but I don’t 
want any welfare now—I’m mar- 
ried.’ 

Leonora evidently thought, in 
common with her class, that to be 
married was to be sans peur and 
sans reproche. 

May was very glad to hear that 
she did not require any ‘ welfare ’— 
an article which Leonora seemed to 
consider came naturally in the 
married state—and congratulated 
her in appropriate terms, expressing 
at the same time some interest in the 
identity of the happy man. Leonora 
answered the question with lofty 
circumlocution. 

‘My name now,’ she said, ‘ is 
Mrs. Horatio Jones.’ 

May remembered the name very 
well. It was that of the purser on 
board the steamer on the Indian 
side. 

‘ Yes,’ pursued Mrs. Horatio 
Jones, ‘I intended to marry him 
from the first, but I saw there was 
a difficulty in the way. He did not 
like my position, so 1 told him that 
I was a lady of high birth, and an 
intimate friend of yours, travelling 
as your maid for family reasons.’ 
May felt greatly flattered, you 
may be sure, at the distinction thas 
conferred upon her, and admired— 
from an artistic point of view, but 
with some moral reservations—the 
means adopted to bring the purser 
to the point. They were strictly 
characteristic of Leonora, with whom 
intrigue was a natural instinct. 
Nature probably intended her for 
an ambassadress, but circumstances 
made her merely a wild Irish girl. 
May knew that there was no harm 
in her, though the material of her 
composition was decidedly dan- 
gerous, and she bore with her 
peculiarities now, as_ heretofore, 
with all consideration. Butconver- 
sation, under the conditions, was 
rather up-hill work, and May would 
soon have broken down but for a 
sudden idea which occurred to her 
—to ask Mrs. Horatio Jones about 
a certain letter which a certain 
person alleged to have been left at 
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the Imperial Theatre for Miss Mira- 
bel. She had reason to believe, May 
said, that a written communication, 
intended for her, had never reached 
her, and she thought that Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Jones might know something 
concerning it. 

Leonora blushed rather deeper 
than crimson—she blushed irresist- 
ibly at a hint or a shadow—but, 
after a few moments’ consideration, 
said, with perfect self-possession : 

* I know of no other letter, Miss 
Pemberton, than the one that came 
with the necklace.’ 

‘ That came with the necklace!’ 
cried May. ‘ No letter came with 
the necklace. You received the 
packet through the carriage win- 
dow, but you gave me nothing 
more.’ 

‘In that case I must have for- 
gotten it,’ said Leonora, another 
deep blush disputing the conclusion. 
The fact was that the girl had 
secreted the letter, in obedience to 


her predominating instinct, and had 
retained it up to the present time. 
If you knew Leonora as well as I do, 
you would understand that the 


action was quite compatible with 
the ideas, in which she scrupulously 
indulged, of perfect honour and in- 
tegrity ; and it was only when occa- 
sionally detected in lapses of the 
kind that her conscience made a 
suggestion through her cheeks. 

‘ There was certainly a letter with 
the necklace,’ continued Mrs. Hora- 
tio Jones; ‘ and if I did not give it 
to you at the time it must be in my 
purse,’ 

And she drew, as she spoke, from 
an apparently capacious receptacle 
a@ contrivance evidently made to 
hold a great deal more than money, 
and after a little search selected a 
little letter, which she placed in 
May’s hands. 

May knew the girl to whom she 
was speaking too well to make any 
remark upon her conduct, and was 
content to take the note with as 
much carelessness as she could as- 
sume. Asshedid so she glanced at 
the superscription, and saw that the 
handwriting was strange to her—it 
_ certainly not that of Cecil Hali- 


ie. 
Mrs. Horatio Jones stayed some 
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time longer, talking upon indifferent 
subjects. Her object in coming to 
May seemed to be the establish- 
ment of her social claims, not only 
as a ‘respectable married woman’ 
in the abstract, but the wifs of so 
exalted an official as a purser in the 
concrete. This point established, 
and Miss Pemberton appropriately 
dazzled, she took her departure, not 
a little proud of the way in which 
she was able to ‘ go about visiting 
in her own carriage, as she re- 
marked, with a want of discretion 
rather damaging to the object in 
view—more especially as carriages 
of one kind or another are matters 
of course among most classes of 
English in Calcutta, and are by no 
means reserved for persons of 
great wealth or position. 

Left alone, May tore open the 
letter—and read the signature first, 
as you may suppose. It was from 
Windermere. Its contents were not 
a declaration of love, but an ex- 
pression of respect and lonage, 
with the request that Miss Mirabel 
would accept the gift which accom- 
panied it in that light; and the 
writer added a hope for the honour 
some day of a personal acquaint- 
ance. There was nothing whatever 
in the missive which could have 
offended the finer feelings of May, 
even in the position which made her 
what she had heard described as 
‘ public property.’ It was a chival- 
rous avowal of a gentleman’s admi- 
ration, and the offering associated 
with it was made scrupulously as a 
tribute to the art rather than the 
person. It was a demonstration 
well worthy of Windermere’s simple 
manly character; and coming from 
a stranger, as it did, May must have 
treated it with respect, apart from 
the gift, which she might well have 
hesitated to receive. But what 
course was she to takenow? Win- 
dermere considered his present ac- 
cepted—evidently so, from his words 
on the previous evening, which May 
could now understand. And it was 
impossible to mistake the meaning 
of so much that he had said besides. 
She knew not how to receive him— 
and he might appear at any moment. 
Such were May’s reflections as she 
stood by the open window—how 
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ea it is when you are able to 
ave the windows open in Calcutta! 
—and recalled to herself the events 
of the night before. Windermere, 
too, had claims upon her which 
— could not disregard. He 

saved her life. The more she 
considered her position towards him 
the more embarrassing it appeared. 
And in the midst of all her bewil- 
derment there came the thought of 
Cecil Halidame. Cecil had gained 
an influence over her; that was 
plain. And I sus that so early 
as the days at Shuttleton he had 
drawn from her an avowal which 
induced confidence between them. 
She had avoided him since, but I 
fancy, reluctantly, and in obedience 
to her father’s wish; and her later 
meeting with him had caused her 
mistrust. But a certain influence 
still remained ; and now, connected 
with Windermere’s avowal, May 
thought of Cecil with a kind of 
dread. This feeling came involun- 
tarily, and she asked herself—was 
she playing an unworthy part? was 
she false to two men who loved 
her? ‘The idea was one which she 
dared not encounter ; and while she 
was evading it Windermere was 
announced. 

Her first impulse was to run 
away—only to her own room, for 
she had not the spirit of enterprise 
which belonged, as we have seen, to 
Constance upon an occasion of dif- 
ficulty. But Windermere was in 
her presence before she could form 
her plans, and she could not choose 
but receive him upon terms at least 
of friendship. What a grand, noble 

n he was, she thought, as he 
entered the room. His handsome 
open face, beaming with health, and 
his clear honest eye, inspired her at 
once with confidence. She could 
not be harsh to him. And then she 
owed him such a deep debt of gra- 
titude—that, at least, must be ac- 
knowledged. Of Cecil she was now 
afraid to think—though she did 
think of him; for his conduct in 
reference to the necklace was unac- 
countable, and May could not but 
see that he had been untruthful in 


the matter the evening before. On 
the other hand, there was no mystery 
as regarded Windermere—there was 


no reason for resentment of any 
kind ; and he had earned the right 
to be a friend. 

So May controlled herself, and 
was to Win ere as she had 
hitherto been during their brief 
acquaintance. He came, he said, to 
see how she had endured the fatigues 
ofthe ball; and, as in duty bound, 
he proceeded to talk a great deal of 
light and airy nonsense connected 
with that event. May did the same, 
as in duty bound also; and after 
this the conversation flagged; and 
it is impossible to say what would 
have become of it but for Lucy, who 
entered opportunely. Mrs. Manton 
had a pretty little way of talking to 
morning visitors when she chose— 
and she generally did choose, by- 
the-way. It was ‘ agreeable rattling’ 
carried to excess, and was princi- 
pally adapted for the amusement of 
very junior officers. Her husband 
called it her ‘ensign manner,’ and 
said she did it to perfection. Manton 
was only an ensign as yet, but he 
assumed superior airs in conse- 
quence of his staff appointment, 
and looked i ensigns generally 
with deep disdain. Lucy played off 
her ‘ ensign manner’ upon Winder- 
mere upon this occasion, and Win- 
dermere was too good-natured not 
to respond to it; but the trial must 
have mn awful to him; for he 
would have had all the ensigns in 
the British army cashiered under 
conditions of shameful injustice for 
a quiet half-hour’s conversation 
with May ; and this, after waiting for 
nearly an hour, he decided that he 
was not likely to obtain. So he 
went on his way, under the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Manton was not half 
80 {pe as she had pretended to be, 
and would not bear the daylight, 
and that May was more charming 
than ever, but unfortunate in her 
friends. May was thus spared, for 
the present, the explanation which 
she desired, and at the same time 
wished to avoid. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 
The Mantons, with May and Con- 
stance, went that evening to Garden 
Reach, as previously arranged— 
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Constance to be once more at home. 
The party would scarcely have been 
a@ pleasant one for strangers, and 
even the Mantons found themselves 
ill at ease; for Constance was con- 
strained and thoughtful, and Mrs. 
Beltravers was so engaged with May 
as to be neglectful of her other 
guests; and a small dinner-party is 
not likely to prosper under such 
circumstances. So the Mantons and 
Miss Pemberton returned early to 
their hotel, but not before Mrs. Bel- 
travers had made a dozen plans for 
meeting during the next few days. 
Her feeling for May had by this 
time manifested itself so strongly 
that there was no mistaking her 
motive, and May, on her part, ex- 
perienced a sympathy with her new 
acquaintance for which she could 
not account. Her new acquaint- 
ance! Mrs. Beltravers seemed to 
her rather an old friend; and in her 
presence May no longer felt the 
sense of loneliness that had for so 
long thrown its cold shade upon 
her home. So she readily agreed 
that she and Mrs. Beltravers must 
bea great deal together while they 
remained in Calcutta, and she found 
herself already dreading the idea of 
@ separation. 

A fortnight passed away, and by 
d reserve on both sides was 
abandoned. Mrs. Beltravers ceased 
to consider the Mantons as a neces- 
sary medium, but would call day 
after day at Spence’s and take May 
home with her, and sometimes the 
young lady would pass the night at 
Garden Reach. A great friendship, 
too, was established between May 
and Constance, and the latter was 
so sad and subdued all this time 
that you would never have supposed 
her to be her former self. Nobody 
now first making her acquaintance 
would have believed it possible that 
she was the same Constance who 
had so lately resisted an engage- 
ment with one man on the ground 
that it would be a check to her ‘ in 
society.’ The new nature awakened 
within her aroused the keenest in- 
terest in May, and the two girls 
grew to have ideas in common to an 
extent which seemed natural now, 
but a month before would have 
been a marvel. But May and Mrs. 
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Beltravers were still the closest 
allies, and the younger gradually 
became accustomed to regard the 
elder lady as something more than 
a friend—as a protector. The Man- 
tons still lingered in Calcutta, for 
the young officer had not yet quali- 
fied himself for his appointment by 
the requisite examination, that check 
upon the imagination of so many 
expectants. And while he was 
‘ grinding up,’ as he called it, he and 
Lucy—both of them beginning to 
take more serious views of life than 
hitherto—were glad to live a little 
more to themselves than had seemed 
at one time consistent with their 
ideas of happiness. So May gra- 
dually grew to be more at Garden 
Reach than in Calcutta, and at last 
Mrs. Beltravers made a proposal 
that May should live at her house 
altogether during her father’s ab- 
sence. Nothing seemed more natural 
to May, and she immediately wrote 
for Captain Pemberton’s permission. 
Her letter could obtain but one re- 
sponse. She had found such a 
charming friend, she said, in Cal- 
cutta, one who seemed to fill a vacant 
place in her existence, one who was 
to her more like a mother than a 
mere friend, and one, she added, 
‘with whom it is my greatest wish 
to make you acquainted, for I am 
certain that you will like her as 
much as I do.’ 

So Captain Pemberton wrote back 
from Dehra Doon—where was situ- 
ated the principal tea-plantation of 
the Great India Amelioration and 
Development of the Resources Com- 
pany—to the effect that he had the 
greatest trust in his daughter, and 
was sure that she would not select 
friends whom he would disapprove, 
and that she was free to make the 
change proposed if she thought fit. 
To tell the truth, the captain was 
not unpleased at the new arrange- 
ment, for he felt uneasy at leaving 
his daughter in charge of the Man- 
tons, whom he considered rather 
too young for the office. It came 
about therefore in the most natural 
manner, that May took up her abode 
with her new friends. Only a few 
weeks before May would have been 
pained at the idea of leaving Lucy, 
even though they might still meet 
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whenever they pleased; and her 
feeling for her schoolfellow, to whom 
she owed much kindness, even now 
suggested that she might be open 
to the charge of inconstancy. But 
there was an influence on the one 
side which was stronger than the 
scruples on the other ; and, after all, 
Lucy was married, and her relation 
to May was not quite the same that 
it was in theold days at Shuttleton. 
Moreover, the Mantons, as I have 
hinted, were thinking more of them- 
selves than had been their wont, so 
the change was made without any 
reproaches on their part, and no 
friendly feeling was disturbed. 
Meanwhile Windermere had called 
many times on the Mantons; and 
while Lucy was entertaining him 
with her ensign style of conversa- 
tion—which, with characteristic in- 
discretion, she was apt to inflict 
upon all comers alike—he always 
looked for May, indeed always asked 
for her, and was always told that 
she was away. Sometimes he heard 
that she was at Garden Reach; 
sometimes, without design doubt- 
less, that particular was not vouch- 
safed to him. But somehow he was 
never able to see her, and an idea 
gradually dawned upon him that 
haps the omission was designed. 
mee he called in Garden Reach, 
and it chanced that he also missed 
her there. His disappointment was 
altogether accidental, but his sensi- 
bility took alarm, and he thought— 
could it be possible that May was 
avoiding him? He knew not what 
to think, and was equally doubtful 
whatto do. Should he write to her, 
and confide his hopes to the issue ? 
Such would be the natural course ; 
but how many of us, in a difficulty, 
are able to take the natural course ? 
He was decided enough, but May 
was mysterious to him, and he could 
not tell if she was prepared to re- 
ceive such a letter as he must write 
if he wrote at all. She had spoken 
to him with friendship, with kind- 
ness, but that was scarcely enough, 
and he remembered with bitterness 
that her fair words might comeonly 
from gratitude. How unfortunate, 
Windermere thought, that such an 
adventure should have arisen. Yet 
when he thought again that, at such 
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a moment of danger, he would not 
have been away for worlds, he was 
thoroughly bewildered, and being 
so, did what nine men out of ten 
are most apt to do, that is to say, he 
did nothing. 

And now, while Windermere was 
waiting, and hoping, and doubting, 
and doing nothing, came an order 
for him to proceed to his district in 
the North West, to resume the duties 
of his office. His service instincts 
saved him from delay, and he pre- 
pared for the journey, resolving to 
write a long letter to May as soon 
as he arrived. 

May had all this time expected to 
see Windermere, and several times, 
when she heard that he had called 
at Spence’s, she regretted to have 
missed him. That she was uneasy 
and anxious at his absence I am 
well assured; but her feelings in 
the matter were mingled, and I am 
at a loss to describe them. As for 
Constance, she was still sad and 
still different from her former self. 
Milward was still a visitor to the 
house, but the old confidence was 
not maintained between them, and 
Constance grew more and more con- 
strained in her manner towards him 
after the eventful night at the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. She treated him, 
however, with more respect than 
formerly ; and that gentleman, who 
we know was not apt to be easily 
discouraged, accepted this as a 
favourable sign. He was not in a 
hurry. Why should he be? He was 
young, and had plenty of time to 
marry; so he philosophically left 
events to take their course. He had 
not the smallest idea, all this time 
that Constance was mainly oocupied 
in wondering what had e of 
Sir Norman Halidame. 


—— 


CHAPTER LIIL 
NORTH-WESTWARD HO! 


May had not been long settled in 
Garden Reach when she received a 
letter which cast a gloom upon her 
friends. 

The little were at the break- 
fast-table when the post arrived; 
and May, who was not troubled with 
many communications through the 
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pout, opened her solitary letter be- 
Mrs. Beltravers and Constance 
had cared to do more than look at 
the outside of their own correspond- 
ence. 

‘You have some news, May, I 
pee said Mrs. Beltravers, noticing 

earnestness with which that 
young lady perused the contents of 
er epistle. 

* The letter is from my father, 
answered May; ‘and I am always 
glad to hear from him. But I am not 
sure that I am pleased with what he 
says. I wish much to join him, but 
I shall be very sorry to leave you 
and Constance.’ 

‘He is sending for you up-coun- 
try, then?’ said both ladies in a 
breath. 

* He says that I must go as soon 
as I can find friends travelling in 
that direction who can accompany 
me. I cannot go alone of course.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers was much agitated 
by the announcement. 

‘But you must not go,’ she said ; 
‘ we cannot lose you so soon. Pray 


prevail upon your father to spare 


you a little longer. You can tell him 
that you are safe—with—with—the 
—the most faithful of friends.’ 

*I have already told him that, 
dear Mrs. Beltravers, and I have 
said how happy I should be if we 
could find ourselves all together at 
the same station, and that I would 
make him acquainted with you and 
Constance—with you especially, who 
have been so kind to me.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers came round to 
May’s chair, leant over her shoul- 
der, and kissed her tenderly. It 
may have been by instinct, to hide 
the emotion which her face could 
not conceal. 

‘ And have you said this to him, 
May ? she asked, with an expression 
of pleasure s ly mingled with 

anxiety. ‘It is—it is—very, 
very kind of you.’ 
smut dear Mrs. Beltravers,’ re- 
May, ‘I have said nothing 
more than I meant. I think it 
would be so pleasant if we could be 
all together—that you could know 
my father, and that he could know 
you. Iam sure that you are exactly 
the kind of m whom he would 


like on the shortest notice.’ 
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Mrs. Beltravers here burst into 
tears and quitted the room. Then 
Constance expressed her sorrow at 
so soon losing her new ally, for a 
great friendship, as I think I have 
said, had been established between 
the two girls. They were both 
saying how sorry they were, when 
Mrs. Beltravers rejoined them, and, 
having apparently recovered her 
composure, proceeded to open her 
own letters, which had lain all this 
time beside her plate. 

She proceeded to the task in a 
very unwilling manner, setting aside 
some ladylike-looking epistles, most 
unwarrantably crossed, for perusal, 
I suppose, at her leisure ; and at last 
coming to a missive of business 
appearance which she was nearly 
neglecting altogether, it looked so 
particularly uninviting outside. Me- 
chanically, however, she opened it, 
while gazing sadly at May; when, 
on a sudden, as she glanced at its 
contents, her face lit up with a look 
of pleasure. It was a look which 
always became Mrs. Beltravers, 
whose beauty was not of the descrip- 
tion that gains by sadness—and 
sometimes she appeared kind and 
happy in spite of herself. 

* Here is a happy coincidence!’ 
she cried, holding up the business- 
like letter in triumph. ‘Our ma- 
nager at Saharunpore wants us to 
go there at once. He says that all 
kinds of affairs connected with the 
estate require to be arranged, and 
that the trustees, or some people of 
the kind, wish to consult with us, or 
with me at any rate, on the part of 
Constance.’ 

‘And you will go there? asked 
May, es serly ; adding, however, with 
quick discouragement, ‘but this 
place—Sahar—what do you call it? 
—is not where my father is. You 
will leave me after all.’ 

May’s ideas of Indian localities 
were rather limited. 

‘It is very near, though,’ said 
Mrs. Beltravers, ‘ and we can travel 
up the country together, and I can 
—can at least—send you on to join 
—to Dehra Doon, that is to say.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers was evidently 
thinking more than she expressed, 
and it seemed that her thonghts 
were not all happy. But the plan 
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was a welcome one to all, even to 
Constance, who did not much care 
= >» = but a > least 
glad to have society ay. 

‘There is some little difficulty 
involved, said Mrs. Beltravers to 
May, coming to the ical point. 
‘We cannot tra all the way 
alone. Time was when ladies needed 
no attendance beyond that of their 
native servants,and might journey 
from one end of the Grand Trunk 
Road tothe other without dreaming 
of danger. But since those dreadful 
mutinies last year—when Constance 
and myself were, \fortunately, in 
nn al case is different, aad 

— of the country are still 

distur We are quite safe as far 
as we can be taken by the railway ; 
but travelling by dik is impossible 
without protection.’ 

It was ultimately arranged that 
our friends should brave the journey 
by themselves as far as they could 
by railway, and then wait until 
other passengers were proceeding 
up the road, so that they might 
have company at least, if not a spe- 
cial escort. Then came purchasing, 
packing, and miscellaneous prepa- 
rations ; and while these are going 
on it is as well to leave the ladies 
alone. 


———— 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MR. MILWARD GETS HIS ‘ JAWAB.’ 


The relations between Constance 
and Milward were, as we have seen, 
not very clearly defined; and one 
day before their departure Mrs. Bel- 
travers questioned that young lady 
on the subject. 

‘I never much liked Mr. Mil- 
ward,’ said Mrs. Beltravers; ‘ but I 
begin to pity him, for he is being 
treated very unfairly. Apart from 
the encouragement you gave hii at 
first, you have treated him since 
with such a decided — - of your 
preference that he may be excused 
if he considers you compromised in 
his favour. You ought to give him 
at least an answer one way or the 
other.’ 

‘ I[know I ought,’ cried the girl, 
‘ and that is what distresses me; for 
I cannot reconcile myself to " the 


answer he and the one that 
I ought to give. As for Norman— 
Sir Norman Halidame—I will of 


He has treated me as I deserve to 
be treated, and all I can hope is 
that we may never meet again. But 
—but—I never knew till now how 
much I loved him!’ 

And the girl wept bitterly. 

‘Poor child!’ anid Mrs. Beltra- 
vers, to soothe her. ‘ You are 
indeed to suffer for your fault 
—and from suffering from faults 
none of us can hope to escape—but 
Sir Norman being—being gone, you 
are at least free to answer Mr. 
Milward as you please, and you 
ought to do so at once, before we 
set out on our journey. I do not 
wish to influence you either way— 
you know what I should have 
wished, could it have been; but 
now all I wish is to see you happy 
in your own way. If you accept 
xo that I 

q sup’ mamma, Te- 
fuse him ?” 

* In that case Iam at least sure 
of this—that Milward is an honour- 
able man ; that he will respect your 
feelings, and give you no pain by 
oe Se. Believe me 
that what I say will prove true.’ 

* If I thought so——’ 

* Bat you must think so. I will 
answer for him.’ 

‘That would make me—almost 
—happy. It would at least remove 
the present weight upon me—a 

burden that I cannot bear. I will 
take your advice—why did not 
I take it always?—and break to 
him as gently as I can what he is 
to expect. But I cannot talk to 
him—I must write.’ 

And Constance wrote that evening. 
Her task was a difficult one—and 
how easy it would have been if 
performed for another person! 
Writing for anybody rather than 
herself, she would at once have ex- 
pressed exactly what she intended 
in terms of the utmost propriety— 
saying neither too little nor too 
much. But it is a very different 
thing being the counsel in your 
own case. So ce wrote at 
least a dozen letters before she 
could write one that would—well, 
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not satisfy her, but that would 
safficiently answer her purpose. It 
was a very considerate and even 
kind communication. Constance 
could no more have written it three 
months before than she could have 
taken a flight to the moon. But hér 
suffering had taught her much— 
she had begun to feel for the first 
time. She could not have written as 
she did even, if she had only not 
wished to marry Milward. It was 
the love which she bore to one man 
which led her to respect the love 
borne to her by another. Love is 
said to be selfish, and I suppose it 
is so in one aspect; but it is the 
cause of a great deal of charity. 
Lovers always treat lovers with 
tenderness; and when one person 
is really loved, all the world is 
loved besides. 

I suppose it was for this reason 
that Constance never cared so much 
for Milward as when she was casting 
him off. Once, indeed, when she 
had finished one of her rejected mis- 
sives, which she condemned as too 
cruel, she went so far as to fancy 
that she had mistaken her feeling 
towards him, and that she might 
take him, after all, with a true 
heart. And then came a whisper in 
her ear—(whence do such whispers 
come?)—that Norman had been 
very quick to condemn her, and 
might, after all, rejoice at the turn 
events had taken. Impelled by this 
idea she began another letter to 
Milward, assuring him of her love. 
But this was more difficult than all 
her previous essays on the other 
side. Her pen would not record 
the words she wished to write—the 
diction got hopelessly wrong—she 
evidently could not express the 
state of her mind upon paper. And, 
seeing this, she thought that her 
nervous irritation was a decree of 
Providence—that she was not des- 
tined to tell Millward she loved him. 
So-she tore this letter as she had 
torn the others, and once more 
essayed to carry out her original 
intention. This she accomplished 
at last; and great was her sense of 
relief when the letter was actually 
folded, directed, and given out of 
her hands. She had now nothing 
to dread but Milward’s answer ; and 
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she believed that, if he accepted her 
decision resignedly and without re- 
proach, her relief would be complete. 
But she deceived herself. Milward 
was—much what we know him to 
be. He was not troubled with 
strong passion which comes from 
deep feeling. He had loved Con- 
stance as well as he was capable of 
loving any woman. He admired 
her beauty; he admired her spirif 
perhaps even more. She was a prize 
that he would have liked to win. 
But he would no more protest 
against being rejected, than he 
would have protested against losing 
a game at cards or his chance upon 
a horse-race. Some men are honour- 
ably warm—Milward was honour- 
ably cold. His was the happier lot 
of the two. It enabled him to write 
what common people would call a 
* gentlemanlike ’ letter in reply ; and 
to be conventionally gentlemanlike 
in his position, most of us would have 
to renounce a great deal of natural 
feeling. His answer, couched in 
a spirit of kindly courtesy, with 
a reserve of friendliness, was well 
worthy of the delicacy which had in- 
spired Constance to make her avowal. 
It was a welcome relief to Constance, 
who felt so grateful to Milward for 
his consideration that she reproached 
herself again for having induced it; 
and her charity went so far that she 
half persuaded herself to recall what 
she had done, and resume her 
former relations towards the young 
officer. She thought she would 
never be able to meet him again, 
after her treatment of him; but 
Milward, fortunately, thought that 
his dignity demanded the ordeal as 
soon as possible; so, a few days 
after getting what they call in India 
his ‘jawab,’ he called in Garden 
Reach in order to show how uncon- 
cernedly he could conduct himself. 
Constance was much agitated on his 
name being announced, but she 
could not refuse to see him; and 
his demeanour soon reassured her, 
and softened her regrets in a most 
satisfactory manner. There are few 
men, I fancy, beside Milward, with 
which a lady could have broken off 
an engagement in so pleasant a 
marner. 
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CHAPTER LY. 


THE JOURNEY—WHAT HAPPENED AT 
A DAK BUNGALOW. 
* Milward took so composedly his 
condition as a rejected suitor that 
he volunteered to attend our friends 
in their upward journey as far as 
the railway could accommodate 
them; and accordingly, one fine 
morning towards the close of the 
year, four travellers—three ladies 
and a gentleman—not only might 
have been observed, but were ob- 
served by a great many persons, to 
drive from a certain house in Garden 
Reach to a certain ghAt whence the 
steam-ferry was to convey them to 
the railway station at Howrah. In 
those days, as in these, the river 
was traversed in this manner, while 
a bridge was being talked about. 
The iron horse in India is very 
much like the iron horse anywhere 
else. You cannot orientalise a 
steam-engine, and the rails and 
sleepers also persist in retaining 
their European character. But there 
are certain differences in detail 
which are obvious at first sight; 
and these were keenly appreciated 
by May, who, unlike the other mem- 
bers of the party, saw an Indian 
railway for the first time. Like 
other travellers, whose experience in 
such matters have been British 
rather than Bengali, she was not 
prepared to see the baggage taken 
into the possession of a dozen or 
two of nearly naked black gentle- 
men, all talking at the top of their 
voices, and bent apparently upon 
carrying it in different directions. 
The manner in which the third and 
fourth-class passengers were driven 
about by the money-takers and por- 
ters was also something new; and 
it seemed wonderful, after the chaos 
of confusion which prevailed at first, 
that order should ever be restored 
and departure become possible. But 
Milward was a very good manager 
in such cases, and he paid the coolies, 
bullied them, and drove them away 
with thorough Anglo-Indian vigour, 
so that in the course of time our 
travellers found themselves safe in 
their carriages and prepared to face 
the destinies to any extent. They 
are excellent carriages—those of the 


first class—on the Indian railways, 
and admirably adapted for the re- 
ception of air, a welcome ally in the 
‘cold weather,’ which description, 
by-the-way, must be accepted in a 
strictly comparative sense. The 
journey was thus made very plea- 
santly, and the progress was not 
without novelty to a passenger who 
has not been accustomed to see tro- 
pical trees and ancient temples, and 
villages which seem made of mud 
and matting, whirl by the windows, 
and monkeys and strange birds 
perching upon the telegraph wires. 

But railway journeys are fatiguing 
whenever they are made, and our 
travellers were not sorry when, to- 
wards evening, they arrived at Sher- 
gotty, beyond which place the line 
was not then extended, and whence 
they were to submit themselves to 
the destinies of thedik. Here they 
took up their quarters in the staging 
bungalow, where it was arranged 
that they should pass the night. 
Some other travellers were to 
ceed upwards in the morning, so 
they might calculate upon protec- 
tion on the road. 

A dak bungalow is not a cheerful 
place, and that at Shergotty—I sup- 
pose it has no existence now—couid 
not claim to be an exception to the 
rule. Its exterior exhibited the 
usual bare building, with the usual 
thatched roof, standing in the usual 
desert compound, with the usual 
cook-house adjacent ; and when you 
penetrated inside there was nothing 
to distinguish it from any other 
resting-place on the road ; that is to 
say, there were four half-furnished 
rooms, each containing a bed with- 
out clothing, and destitute of any 
adornment beyond the printed rules 
and regulations on the walls, unless 
we count the little case full of 
‘serious’ little books, deposited for 
the use of travellers by a benevolent 
society. Such was the accommoda- 
tion to which Mrs. Beltravers and 
her party found themselves com- 
mitted, and all they could do was to 
make the best of it. One of the 
rooms was already occupied by two 
gentlemen, whose gharries, loaded 
with luggage, were standing at the 
entrance, the respective horses ba ving 
been taken out. Of two out of the 
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the class called a ‘chupprassy,’ in- 
cluded in the suite of the ladies ; 
but the native servants, when not 


Mrs. Beltravers, being an old tra- 
veller, was not unprovided with 
stores of various kinds, so they were 
not quite dependent for dinner upon 
the khansamah’s inevitable ‘ moor- 
ghee grill’ and curry. It was a 
clear case of ‘ roughing it,’ however, 
and luxurious arrangements were 
not to be thought of; but their ab- 
sence did not disconcert anybody 
except the English maid, who won- 
dered that her mistress could ‘ lower 
herself’ by spending a night in such 
a place. 

When things were a little in order 
the khansamah belonging to the 
bungalow gave to Mrs. Beltravers 
the inevitable travellers’ book, in 
order that she might enter the names 
of her party. The travellers’ book 
is @ great resource to people staying 
in dik bungalows, containing as it 
does the records of the arrival and 
departure for a year or two back of 
so many people more or less known 
to you, with the various opinions 
expressed of the accommodation, 
supplies, and attendance. The ma- 
jority of the entries are simple and 
decorous, but many are decidedly 
otherwise, and bear strong marks of 
the ensign mind. Some gentlemen 
do not give their own names, but 
prefer playful aliases descriptive of 
historical personages or public cha- 
racters of the present day, with 
sometimes a pleasant mingling of 
the two. Thus you will read that 
Mr. Buckstone, accompanied by 
Queen Elizabeth, arrived at the 
bangalow on a certain day and 
stayed a certain number of hours, 
were very much disgusted at the 
refreshment supplied, and called 
the attention of the Governor-Gene- 
ral to the fact that it was high time 
the khitmutgar had a clean pugree. 


Or it may be that you will find re- 
corded how the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was entertained at the place, 
accompanied by Becky Sharpe, Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Joe Muggins’s dog, and 
other distinguished gentlemen. You 
may easily imagine the manner in 
which the changes may be rung 
upon this kind of jocularity, under 
the conditions of youth and irre- 
sponsibility, for the khansamah of 
course cannot read a word of the 
lively commentary, but imagines 
that his customers have been ac- 
tuated by a severe sense of duty in 
making their efforts. Now and then 
he wil! look puzzled at a comic pic- 
torial addition, but he usually con- 
siders this asa mystic rite associated 
with religion or caste. 

As to understanding the Ferin- 
ghees, that is an object which never 
enters into his remotest contempla- 
tion. This grave Asiatic, with his 
venerable beard, will tell lies to you, 
and swindle you, and it may be 
would have no objection to murder 
you if the performance came in his 
way of business; but he never de- 
scends to wit or humour, and would 
not, were he offered the choicest 
specimens of those articles. He may 
be a criminal of the deepest dye— 
as dik bungalow khansamahs have 
occasionally been found to be—but 
he never loses his dignity, and the 
high moral tone which he assumes 
towards a jesting officer and gentle- 
man is that of the late Mr. Widdi- 
comb, the riding-master at Astley’s, 
in his conversations with the clown. 
I strongly suspect that Jehan 
Bukhsh considers the average order 
of educated English gentlemen to 
rank among the vulgarest human 
brutes in creation. 

There was one feature in the 
bungalow-book brought to Mrs. 
Beltravers which was common to 
most bungalow-books which had 
not been burnt during the recent 
revolt. There was a great gap in 
it, as far as dates were concerned, 
during which no travellers had been 
on the road. Up to the latest hour 
before the blank the succeeding 
occupants of the bungalow had been 
making their comments in the old 
manner, ‘from grave to ey, from 
lively to severe, and the entry 
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recorded the fact that two subaltern 
officers had sought shelter, found 
everything ‘beastly,’ and had left 
indignantly because they could not 
get any beer. Mrs. Beltravers re- 
membered their names very well. 
They had been found murdered on 
the road a few hours afterwards, 
and so disfigured as to be distin- 
guishable one from the other only 
through the difference in their hair, 
that of one falling straight, and 
that of the other clustering about 
his forehead in curls. Referring 
back, Mrs. Beltravers met with the 
names of many other persons who 
had since met with violent deaths, 
and she might have found many 
more, but that the khansamah came 
in and asked for the book, in order 
that the two travellers in the other 
part of the building might sign it, 
as they were just about to leave. 

One of the gentlemen in question 
was in'the verandah at the side of 
the bungalow, examining the k- 
ing of his gharree, when the khan- 
samah took away the volume, so it 
was placed in his hands before 
being conveyed to his friend. As 
he took the pen which the attendant 
brought out to him, in order to 
make his entry, the stranger glanced 
at the names written above, and the 
date accompanying them. The sun 
was setting behind the distant hills, 
which now, in the cold season, were 
bright with vegetation; and its deep 
red glow filled the verandah where 
he stood. But I think the flush 
which so suddenly rose to his cheek 
came from the blood, and you may 
easily sup that it did when I 
tell you that the stranger was no 
other than Cecil Halidame. 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. 
Beltravers received a message, 
through the khansamah, that a sahib 
desired an interview with her, and 
would come to her verandah in front 
of the house if he could see her 
there alone. 

Constance was then in the adjoin- 
ing room, and May was engaged in 
conversation with Mrs. Beltravers 
when the message reached that lady, 
who exhibited a momentary confu- 
sion, but said, with composure : 

‘I suppose this is some Calcutta 
acquaintance ; but there is no reason 
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why I should see him alone—it 
must be some mistake of the khan- 
samah’s. Come, out with me, May, 
and we will see who it is.’ 

So May walked out upon the 
verandah with Mrs. Beltravers, and 
a minute afterwards they saw ap- 
pons them a person whom they 

th recognised. He paused when 
he beheld them, and was about to 
retreat, when Mrs. Beltravers, with 
some haughtiness of manner, mo- 
tioned him to advance, saying hur- 
riedly to May: 

*Leave me, my child; I must 
ce to this man, as he wishes 
t.’ 


She was so agitated herself that 
she did not remark the agitation of 
May, who ran back into the house 
and hid herself behind the green 
jalousies which occupied the door- 
way. And once there, May was 
chained to the spot. She had no 
desire to listen, but an irresistible 
impulse impelled her to behold the 
interview. As aspectator, however, 
she could not avoid gaining an idea 
of what passed between the two. 
They spoke in a low voice, so that 
only a word here and there reached 
the ears of May, and these she tried 
not to hear. But it was evident 
that Halidame was a suppliant, and 
that Mrs. Beltravers was repressing 
his advances with indignation and 
reproach. The interview did not 
occupy many minutes, and it was 
being abruptly concluded by Mrs. 
Beltravers, who was returning to- 
wards the doorway, when Halidame 
exclaimed passionately —and the 
words reached the ear of May in 
spite of herself— 

‘I own that I wronged you about 
my brother, and you ought to be- 
lieve me when I tell you what were 
my feelings towards May. I never 
loved her for herself—I never loved 
her at all—it was you who impelled 
me towards her—I saw in her your 
own self, as you were when I first 
loved you. You may tell her this— 
I will never meet her again,’ 

May neither heard nor saw more. 
How she reached the inner room she 
knew not; but when consciousness 
came to her she found herself there 
with Constance, who was comforting 
her with kindly ministrations, Mrs. 
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Beltravers was also present, but too 
much agitated to give assistance; 
and when May opened her eyes, 
looked around, and remembered 
where she was, the elder lady could 
only clasp her in her arms and cry 
over her—like a woman. May was 
herself again very soon, and with 
her remembrance of the words which 
she had heard from Cecil came a 
great sense of relief. She was not 
indignant with him; she was not 
humiliated in herself. Cecil had 
done what no woman who loves him 
can forgive a man for doing. He 
had cast her off. He had avowed 
that she had attracted him only 
as the reflection of another, and by 
the light of this avowal his recent 
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conduct towards her ht be ex- 
plained. It was explained, and May 
was thankful for the explanation. 
I suspect that she had never really 
loved Cecil, and how far she had 
forsworn herself in her first impulses 
towards him I am unable to say. 
But I fancy that she deceived her- 
self during those early days at 
Shuttleton, and had allowed Cecil 
also to be deceived. Constance, in 
her early days, would have felt no 
scruples in telling any man that she 
had changed her mind, but May’s 
ideas of honour in such matters were 
part of her nature; ard one girl, as 
we know, had learned from expe- 
rience that which was an instinct 
with the other. 


OXFORD AND THE NEW REGIME. 


HE academical year at Oxford 
has just begun; the old 
University town on the banks of 
the Isis has aroused itself from its 
annual trance, and is alive once 
more. One of the most delightful 
of Charles Lamb’s essays is devoted 
to the charms of Oxford during the 
long vacation. They are charms in 
which the Oxford representative of 
commerce or industry would see little 
enough. During the months of 
July, August, and September, Ox- 
ford trade stands steadily at stag- 
nation point. Shops are closed, and 
their proprietors—on the strength 
of the plenteous harvest of term 
time—disport themselves on the 
Rhine in the disguise of foreign 
counts, or live at their country 
ays in the style of noblemen. 
he extreme length of the long 
vacation is, however, a bad thing 
for Oxford in more ways than-one. 
Oxford, it must be borne in mind, 
differs from Cambridge in this im- 
rtant particular—it is a town ina 
Jniversity, whereas Cambridge is 
more of a University in a town. 
Oxford, it is true, is a county 
capital, and has lately attracted a 
considerable number of regular 
residents. But the residents care 
little about the University out of 
term time, and take their autumnal 


holiday, after the London fashion, 
by'the seaside or on the Continent. It 
is upon the University custom and 
patronage, direct or indirect, that 
Oxford entirely depends for its com- 
mercial and industria! prosperity. 
The business which term brings 
with it causes an unnatural strain, 
and when the term gives place to 
vacation there begins a period of 
equally unnatural depression. The 
effects of this state of things are felt 
more keenly, and result more dis- 
advantageously among the lower 
classes of the population. College 
servants, college retainers, waiters, 
et hoc genus omne, suffer grievously 
not merely in pocket but in morale 
from the unequal distribution of 
labour and holiday, the artificial 
pressure of term, followed by the 
not less unnatural, torpor'of the 
vacation. Under these circum- 
stances they are compelled to make 
hay while the sun shines, and so 
long as the hay is made they care 
little to what shifts of extortion or 
dishonesty they are put. A col- 
lateral result is also a spirit of 
improvidence, incidentally ‘fostered, 
as might be expected, by the busi- 
ness arrangements of the academical 
year. On the other hand, the sur- 
prising changes which have lately, 
as we shall point out in the course 
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of this , come over the surface 
of Oxford life have not left certain of 
the phenomena of the long vacation 
untouched. At Cambridge the habit 
of ‘ staying up during the Long’ has 
always, more or less, existed: at 
Oxford it is only within the last year 
or two that anything like it has been 
known. Certain young gentlemen 
who are fond of the Heythrop or the 
old Berkshire hounds, have from time 
immemorial represented to the home 
department that the exigencies of 
their academical studies will compel 
them to pass a portion of their 
Christmas or Easter vacation witb- 
in the walls of their college, and 
have spent the weeks thus set apart 
for the prosecution of their classical 
labours in going to every meet 
within an available distance of their 
University ; but Oxford in the long 
vacation has always been a scene of 
ocademical desolation. Graduaily, 
however, something like the Cam- 
bridge plan is coming into vogue 
at Oxford; and hardworking tutors 
anger on, long after term is over, to 
take assiduous pupils, or come up 
for the same purpose long ere it has 
yet begun. 


A busy time, in truth, this in- 
auguration of the academical year, 
_ a period fraught with no small 

to the many aspiring 
een who throng up to Isis to 
get learning. It is but the firststep, 
&c.: it is the first term which, in 
nine cases out of ten, decides the 
colour which the other terms are 
to wear—which in effect realises, or 
wretchedly frustrates, fond parental 
wishes and honourable dreams of 
youthful ambition. Busy are the 
captains of the college boat clubs 
just now, and busiest of all the 
Officials of the University Boat Club. 
Walk down the river any afternoon, 
and you will see two keen-eyed 
athletes watching from the bank the 
‘form’ displayed and the promise 
exhibited by the various oarsmen in 
the different college boats. It is in 
the October term that the selection 
of the champions who are to main- 
tain the honour of Isis against their 
rivals of Cam, between Putney and 
Mortlake, some six months hence, is 
practically made; and these two 
Vigilant gentlemen, who have a 


tronage, just as in two years time 
they assuredly will be with bills 
soliciting payment. In all these 
respects Oxiord is, indeed, just the 
same as ever. But there are other 
respects, some of them obvious, and 
upon the surface, others more vital 
and less superficially visible, in which 
she has undergone, and is under- 
going, what is nothing less than a 
revolution. 

A revolutionary air, it must in- 
deed strike any one who knew 
Oxford as it was a couple of decades, 
or even one decade, since, and who 
revisits it now, there is universally 

revalent about the place. The old 
abitué of the University who, after 
such an interval as we have in- 
dicated, returns to the haunts of his 
bygone youth, will find food for 
surprise in everything around him. 
It may perhaps strike him that 
there is a provoking ase 
in the appearance of the 
graduates who parade the nonin 
every one seems to look, he may 
famey, inefiably younger than they 
did in the days when Plancus was 
consul. Probably this idea is to be 
explained by the fact that our friend 
himself has grown older in the in- 
terval. There is another thing 
which he will certainly notice in 
the outward man of the academical 
youth. There is a singularly neglige 
air about their costume—a look, he 
may almost fancy it to be, of abso- 
lute rowdiness— a species of implied 
defiance to all recognised proprieties 
of dress. ‘True, he remembers that 
in his own time there was not a 
little of monstrosity oftentimes con- 
spicuous in the undergraduate 
toilette of the period; that monkey 
jackets of abnormal sbagginess were 
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worn, and eravats of astounding 
hues; that the nether limbs of 
students were encased in garments 
with a pattern so strongly defined 
that it required—in the language of 
* Punch ’—at least two persons pro- 
perly to show it off ; and that various 
other little eccentricities, more or 
less strongly defined, were not 
merely tolerated but were approved 
of. But all these were extravagances 
on the side of what may be called 
dressiness. However owtré the cos- 
tame of the undergraduate might be, 
its peculiarities sprang from a rest- 
Jess and insatiable desire to be well 
abreast if not in advance of the 
established fashion of the day. The 
features which he will now note in 
their personal appearance betoken 
an exactly opposite tendency. The 
peculiarities are not now those of 
dreseiness, but undressiness. It is 
not that the undergraduate of 1870 
exhibits a painful amount of atten- 
tion to the cut and appearance of 
his raiment, but that exhibits 
scarcely any attention at all. At 
half-past four in the afternoon it 
will strike our imaginary visitor that 
the only costume which young 
Oxford ever cares to don consists of 
a rude pilot jacket, a flannel cap, 
a dirty white woollen comforter, and 
either flannel inexpressibles of a 
corresponding hue or else the 
articles of dress which are known 
as knickerbockers. In this guise 
young Oxford musters in great force 
about the hour we have indicated, 
patrols the streets, lounges into the 
Union to write his letters, hangs 
about shop-windows and college 
gates. The explanation of the cos- 
tume, which may be warm, but is far 
from elegant, is that young Oxford 
has been indulging in his afternoon 
exercise upon the river, and declines 
to take the trouble to doff his aquatic 
suit during the hour and a half that 
has yet to elapse before he returns 
to college. ‘This is a sort of thing,’ 
remarks our friend to himself, ‘ that 
we knew nothing of in our time. I 
don’t like it—upon my soul I don't!’ 
Quite so, sir; very likely vou don’t: 
only you must remember that nearly 
five hustra have passed since your 
time existed, and that in this space 
Oxford, like the rest of the world, 


has seen mighty changes—has, in 
fact, sabmitted to a social revolution 
of which the phenomena that you 
have noticed in the matter of costume 
are but to be accepted as the super- 
ficial symbols and the outward 
signs. 

What this revolution is can be 
at the outset very briefly stated. 
The relation in which Oxford now 
stands to the nation at large is sud- 
denly and entirely changed. The 
university which Alfred founded 
has ceased to be exclusive and has 
become national; it has lost its 
aristocratic prestige, and is the pro- 
perty of the people. The first step 
towards this consummation was of 
course; taken by the University 
Commission in 1853, and in the 
direction which was then indicated 
matters have since been going ata 
very rapid rate. Jt is simply im- 
possible that, so far as Oxford is 
concerned, she should be more acces- 
sible to all classes of people than 
she is at present. The scholarships 
and exhibitions of her various col- 
leges have been thrown open with 
so ungradging a hand, and the 
rewards of a like character for 
deserving pupils attached to almost 
all schools in the present day are 
so lavishly distributed, that any lad 
whom it is a special object to send 
to the University is quite certain 
to be able to support himself. In 
order that there might be no donbt 
as to the adequate nationalization 
of Oxford in every possible par- 
ticular, the unattached student 
scheme came into force about two 
years ago, and since that time more 
than one of a group of the most 
distinguished colleges now admit 
as members students who are not 
compelled to live within the college 
walls, but who, lodging where they 
most economicaliy can, and living 
in a condition of solitude which 
precludes alike the possibility of 
extravagance and the discipline of 
social training, may constitute them- 
selves monuments of the triumphs 
of parsimony. So long as Oxtord 
was, as a place of education, limited 
to the sons of parents of the upper 
and well-to-do-classes, Oxford was 
in many ways scarcely an eligible 
resort for lads of very slender cir- 
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cumstances. But all this is now 
altered. We live in an age which 
is every day knocking down the 
barriers of social or economical ex- 
clusiveness, and Oxford in following 
suite after her manner, is but obey- 
ing what is called the spirit of the 
times. The result of all this? 
Well, one of the results, a superficial 
and perhaps unimportant one, our 
friend who revisits the University 
has already witnessed. If you were 
to ask a bigoted country squire 
what were the consequences of the 
new-fangled changes which have 
lately been introduced at Oxford, 
he would roundly and bluntly re- 
ply, ‘Consequences, sir; why one 
of the consequences is that the place 
is becoming utterly unfit for geutle- 
men to go to.’ This of course is an 
extreme view: we only place it in 
the mouth of that antediluvian 
creature a Tory squire. Yet it is 
just possible there may be some 
ground for regret in the fact that 
the high social training of which a 
degree at Oxford once used to be 
the guarantee is fast disappearing 
from the curriculum of the place, 
and that the change which has been 
noticed in the costume and gait of 
so considerable a portion of Oxford 
undergraduates is in reality signifi- 
cant ofsomething painfully like what 
must, we fear, be called a decadence 
in the social tone of the University. 
The revolution—for a revolution it 
is—is one which it would have been 
utterly impossible to avert. Now 
that it has come it is well to ac- 
knowledge it and to state in limine 
the one broad fact that Oxford has 
ceased to retain any vestige of being 
the exclusively aristocratic institu- 
tion that it once was, and has be- 
come unreservedly and obtrusively 
middle class. Heaven forbid that 
we should give utterance to any 
opinion which could convey the im- 
pression that we do not hail the 
extension of liberal learning as one 
of the greatest blessings of the age: 
yet there was a charm in the old 
combination a ‘ scholar and a gentle- 
man,’ and there are after all, be it 
remembered, two ways of nationaliz- 
ing such foundations as that of 
Oxford—you may either bring the 
new comers up to the old level, or 


you may reduce the existing stand- 
ard down to the level of the new- 
comers. 

The transformation which Oxford 
is undergoing does not end here. 
It is not merely the personnel of the 
undergraduate body which is ex- 
periencing the change, but that of 
the body of dons as well. Here 
again we witness the operative re- 
sults of the Commission of 1853. 
By that Commission two important 
changes as regards the tenure of 
fellowships were instituted: in the 
first place holy orders, and in the 
second place residence, ceased to be 
in a majority of cases among the 
conditions which they imposed 
upon their holders. There is thus 
at the present time among college 
‘dons’ a large proportion, firstly, 
of non-resident fellows, secondly, of 
lay fellows. Under the old régime 
it was a kind of axiom that a man 
who participated in the endowments 
of his society was bound, so far as 
in him lay, to render that society 
something of an equivalent return. 
The career which the newly-elected 
fellow mapped out for himself was, 
in most cases, pretty well the same. 
His hopes rested, first, on the pro- 
motion to a college tutorship; se- 
condly, on the promotion at an age 
when he was acquiring the years 
which bring the philosophic mind, 
to a country living. There was no 
lack of eligible candidates from 
whom to select tutors, and the 
consequence was that no tutor was 
ever appointed to his post who had 
not had some experience in his 
duties, and had not acquired a 
certain measure of dignity in the 
matter of their discharge. We are 
very far from saying that the rela- 
tions between undergraduate and 
don were under the old system at 
all uniformly satisfactory. Oxford 
was doubtless managed much more 
in the manner and on the principles 
of a school than of a university. If 
an undergraduate chose to cut his 
lectures, or absent himself from 
chapel, he was simply called up by 
the Dean and punished with an im- 
position, just as he would have been 
a couple of years back at his school. 
Between the two—the governors 
and the governed, the undergra- 
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duate and the don—a great gulf of 
social and academical difference was 
fixed. There was little enough of 
sympathy between the two, and 
there was perhaps little enough also 
of good feeling. Still for all that 
the system did not work so badly. 
Offences against discipline were 
much fewer than they have ever 
subsequently been under the new 
régime. 

What is this régime so far as the 
relations between don and under- 
graduate are concerned ? So far from 
college tutorships being the objects 
of any very severe competition, there 
is often great difficulty experienced 
in inducing the college fellow who 
has the necessary qualifications to 
accept the post. The young don of 
the new school is no sooner a don 
at all than he goes off at a tangent 
from Oxford. He has secured his 
fellowship, and he may use its in- 
come—some three hundred a year 
in all probability—either to assist 
him during his struggles upwards 
at the commencement of a laborious 
professional career, or, if he be pos- 
sessed of other means independently 
of this, to procure him a few ad- 
ditional gratifications and pleasures 
in a life devoted to more or less 
elegant enjoyment. Oxford is the 
last place in the world at which to 
look for the Oxford fellow of the 
new school. The result is, that in- 
stead of training for college tutor- 
ship, and other parts of college 
government, as was once the case, 
men to whom years had brought 
experience and judgment, the entire 
burthen of college management, in 
the great majority of cases, is thrown 
upon the shoulders of young men 
from twenty-five to thirty, am- 
bitious some of them, unpractical 
reformers most, clever so far as the 
study of mere books can make them 
clever, but utterly devoid of discre- 
tion and wholly without tact. College 
discipline is at all times a work 
which makes the greatest demand 
upon the temper and wisdom of 
those who conduct it. It is not 
surprising that the new and young 
school of college rulers prove un- 
equal tothe strain. It is scarcely at 
all an exaggeration to say that at 
the present day the greater share of 


the government of the University is 
monopolized hy young men who are 
not removed by a decade from their 
nonage. Thus it is that we are 
always hearing of new reforms and 
new schemes; that time has not 
been allowed for the effects of one 
plan to make themselves known, 
when another plan is thrust upon 
the top of that; and that the last 
novelty becomes obsolete long be- 
fore sufficient space to watch its 
operations has elapsed. We have 
indicated what was the method of 
academical discipline pursued under 
the old régime. It had its fanlts— 
and they were nany—but practically 
it was not a failure. The present 
method of discipline, however, is a 
failure, and a failure of the worst 
kind. Fully experiencing the truth 
that if between himself and the 
undergraduate there exists a dis- 
parity of position, there is not, after 
all, much disparity in the matter of 
years, the young don attempts to 
govern the race of undergraduates 
according to the principles of a sort 
of fraternal scheme of rule. With 
this end he cultivates undergraduate 
acquaintances, strolls into under- 
graduates’ rooms at miscellaneous 
hours, and in that way masters a 
great many of the secrets of under- 
graduate existence. At first sight 
nothing may seem better than this 
relationship of sentiment between 
undergraduate and don, and for a 
while all goes, or seems to go, well. 
Undergraduates, however, will still 
be sadunenphenees a grave offence 
against college discipline is at last 
committed, which requires the in- 
stant notice of the college autho- 
rities. Now comes the fatally weak 
point in the.new manner of college 
rule. The footing of familiarity 
which he has studied to preserve 
with the junior members of his so- 
ciety materially assists the college 
tutor in the exercise of his penal 
functions. He is at once able, if 
any attempt to shield the culprit is 
made, to lay his finger upon the 
guilty person with much greater 
certainty and ease than he otherwise 
could, simply in consequence of the 
opportunity which his past friendly 
intercourse with undergraduates 
have given. And thus the end of 
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the new system is worse than the 
peginning of the old system, and a 
feeling of jealousy and suspicion is 
excited by any friendly overture on 
the part of don to undergraduate, 
which ends in the final overthrow 
and failure of the scheme of college 
administration upon the basis of 
brotherly intercourse and amity. 

‘ Sneaking beast, that Jones,’ says 
Smith, who has just been giving a 
noisy supper consequent upon bis 
success in getting through — the 
third time of asking—Moderations, 
in allusion to his tutor, who is also 
the dean of his college. ‘He pre- 
tends to be your friend and ally; 
and then, confound him! he turns 
round on you and uses all he knows 
against you.’ And Smith the under- 
graduate does but, in making this 
remark, constitute himself the organ 
of the prevailing opinion of young 
Oxford on the subject. 

Other things, too, there are which 
will forcibly strike the stranger 
who revisits Oxford, when he com- 
pares his impressions of to-day 
with his recollections of twenty years 
ago. There lingers even yet about 
the city of the stately spires a quaint 
and grateful medieval air; but 
modern ideas have lately marched 
into the ~~ with a surprising 
rapidity. Young Oxford—that por- 
tion of young Oxford which aspires 
to the reputation of intellectuality 
—has lately set up for itself an idol 
to worship, and that idol is medi- 
seval art studied and regarded from 
the modern point of view. No greater 
mistake can be made when the por- 
trait of the Oxford don of to-day 
is painted as a kind of ucademical 
troglodyte. He spends his vacation 
in the art galleries of the Continent, 
and returns to his college to talk 
weak artistic twaddle and to de- 
corate bis rooms in the fashion that 
his own chaste fancy prescribes. 
The Oxford tutor’s chambers of to- 
day are, in the matter of furniture, 
a kind of curiosity shop, reminding 
you, now of the boudoir of Phryne, 
and now of an artist’s studio. You 
will see scattered about on his table 
French, German, and Italian works 
on artistic criticism. He reproduces 
their contents to you at breakfast, 
and volubly fires off at you, across 


the walnuts and the wine, a sum- 
mary of his own comments upon 
them at the dinner-table. Dean 
Gaisford, it is said, once delivered a 
sermon on the ad vantages of classical 
study, in the course of which he in- 
troduced this memorable sentence : 
‘St. Paul has observed, and I, for 
one, partly agree with him, that the 
principal advantages of a classical 
education are these: firstly, that it 
enables one to look down upon one’s 
inferiors ; secondly, that it opens 
up to one posts to which emolument 
is attached both in this world and 
that which is to come.’ Dean Gais- 
ford is not alone in his opinion of 
the superiority, real or supposed , 
with which a study of the Latin and 
Greek languages inspires its victim. 
But the Oxford don of the new type, 
who has made modern art his hobby, 
is possessed with far more of a con- 
spicuous consciousness of his own 
transcendental excellences and 
merits than was ever the Oxford 
don of the old type, who is popularly 
supposed to have passed bis exist- 
ence in the scansion of Greek metres 
and the study of scholastic logic. 
The tone of a common room, filled 
with juvenile fellows discussing their 
ideas of various continental galleries, 
their presumptuous dogmatizing, 
and their arrogant self-sutticiency— 
all these are things which are posi- 
tively nauseating. 

If the stranger, whose personal 
acquaintance with Oxford is con- 
fined to what the place was two 
decades ago, passes a Sunday 
amid the famous buildings which 
enkindled his youthful mind with 
an ennobling ambition, he wil! get 
further glimpses of the modernizing 
spirit which are not uninteresting. 
He will discover that the place is 
overrun with illustrious visitors 
from town of the most advanced 
way of thinking, and the most 
modern type; he will find artists 
of the luscious Pre-Raphaelite 
school engaged to dine with severe 
professors, and will see the great 
alliterative poetic geniuses of the 
day strolling arm-in-arm down the 
High Street with crack private 
tutors and with college deans. The 
truth is, Oxford is aiming to assert 
her sympathy with the molern 
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spirit, and with modern ideas in 
every way. You can offer her no 
greater insult than to suggest 
that any of her notions are not 
quite bran new. She will become in- 
articulate with indignation if you 
ae as venture to hint that 

some regard is possibly due to the 
opinions of those of her alumni who 
are non-residents ; that the country 
rector, who a quarter ofa century 
since gained his first-class and 
fellowship, is not utterly a con- 
temptible creature; and that when 
Oxford is spoken of as a seat of 
national education and enlighten- 
ment, something else may possibly 
be meant than the views of those of 
ber beardless young representatives 
who have scaled the Matterhorn, 
and who are familiar with the 
sculpture galleries of Florence. It 
may perhaps be esteemed a note- 
worthy thing that young Oxford, 
claiming for itself a monopoly of 
the virtues of tolerance and liber- 
alism, should be, in effect, dog- 
matically intolerant and insuffer- 
ably illiberal. 

The conversation talked by the 
intellectual circles of young Oxford 
may strike the ears of the old- 
fashioned visitor as a curious kind 
of jargon. But it is not all affecta- 
tion. There is a good deal of earnest- 
ness and genuineness about these 
superfine young critics. Intellectua! 
coxcombs many of them no doubt 
are; but there are not a few of 
them who are intellectual bigots, 
compassing the heaven and earth 
of undergraduatedom to see if 
haply they can secure one prosely te. 
The extent to which the spirit of 
partizanship is carried at the pre- 
sent day in Oxford, whether in the 
— of politics, philosophy, or 

igion, is matter for regret. To 
such an extent are speculative and 
theoretical differences allowed to 
break hard and fast lines of social 
distinctions, that young First Prin- 
ciples, of Balliol, refuses to meet 
at dinner or at breakfast young 
Foreknowledge Absolute, of Mag- 
dalen. The Anglican student who 
hails from St. John’s will have no- 
thing to do with the votary of free- 
thinking who comes from Corpus. 
He shuns him in the street, and he 


declines to speak to him when they 
meet in Convocation. Ali this is 
bad—bad in iteelf, and worse in 
the influence which it exerts. And 
even this is not all. No one doubts 
that there is im Oxford, at the 
present day, an immense store of 
energy—intellectual, moral, phy- 
sical. What every one who knows 
anything about the place must 
bitterly deplore is, that so much of 
this energy is perverted, is em- 
ployed for petty, and ignoble, and 
useless— sometimes worse than use- 

less—purposes. Unfortunately, a 
great number of vigorous and clever 
young ‘men seem bent upon sacri- 

ficing to mere considerations of 
cabal and clique what was meant 
for the common good of the Uni- 
versity and its alumni. They will 
spend nights and days in succession 
to gain a majority of votes in any 
University election into which 
religious and political considerations 
in any way enter; but they will not 
fling these frivolous considerations 
away, and, sinking differences which 
easily might be sunk, as they cer- 
tainly ought to be, combine with 
their opponents, and labour for 
the common good of all. The extent 
to which party organization is now 
carried at Oxford is simply mix 

chievous and absurd; and neither 
the mischief nor the absurdity coull 
exist as they do if young, and inex- 
perienced Oxford was tempered 
with a larger admixture of Oxford 
the experienced and the mature. 
The whole University re-echoes 
with the notes of controversy; an: 
the spirit of controversy is allowed 
to reign where it ought not to be 
known. We will give an instance 
of what we mean. Not long since, 
the final examination for classics! 
honours at degree was conducted 
by a batch of young examiners, 
well known for the extreme radi- 
calism of their political tenets. As 
readers may be aware, considerable 
scope is offered in the examination, 
as it is at present framed, for the 
introduction of political opinions. 
On the occasion to which we allude, 
it was generally and openly stated 
in Oxford that no one who was not 
an extreme radical himself, the ex- 
aminers being radical, could hope 
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to be placed in the first class. We 
simply give the statement for what 
it is worth. We neither endorse it, 
nor do we contradict it; but that it 
should merely ever have been made 
is sufficiently significant. 

The change which has been 
inaugurated in Rome, the trans- 
ference of sway which has converted 
the Eternal City from Rome the 
medieval into Rome the modern, 
is not greater than that which the 
last few years have witnessed worked 
in Oxford—in the social, the intel- 
lectual, the moral life of the place; 
in its civilization and its views; 
in its way of thinking and its way 
of speaking. Perhaps the real 
truth is that the process of the 
transformation of Oxford from an 
exclusive, classical, and aristocratic 
institution into a national, educa- 
tional, and middle class university, is 
not yet complete ; and that whatever 
may be unpleasant and unwelcome 
in the present features of the place 
is simply inseparable from a time 
of transition and change. To this 
we must perhaps attribute such 
escapades as that which gained 
Jast summer the absurd title of the 
Christ Church outrage. A peri 
of transformation or revolution is 
always more or less a period of vio- 
lence; and it is not to be expected that 
Oxford should present any exception 
to this general rule. The remarks 
which we have here offered have 
been made simply in the interests 
and in the spirit of truth. The 
nonsense which ignorant essayists 
and more ignorant novelists write 
on Oxford is so astounding, that 
a plain, unvarnished picture of 
frcts is desirable, and that is all 
that we have given now. But the 
picture would be partial were it to 
jeave certain phenomena of the social 
life of Oxford unnoticed. We have 
already dwelt upon the fact that the 
personnel of the undergraduate body 
of Oxford has greatly and radically 
altered. And there is much that 
is highly desirable in the innovation. 
We may, indeed, feel a twinge of 
natural regret when we reflect that 
an Oxford degree is fast ceasing to 
be the social passport that it once 
was, and that there is now little 
reason to suppose on a priori 





grounds that the perfect B.A. or 
M.A. will or will not be a gentle- 
man. At the same time the eco- 
nomical reforms which, in company 
with the necessity of the recogni- 
tion of this truth, have made their 
way into Oxford are highly salutary. 
The ideal standard of pure living 
and high thinking which the author 
of the ‘ Christian Year’ pro 

and in great measure realized, is as 
yet far from being universally 
reached. But, at any rate, Oxford 
is not quite so far removed from it 
as she once was. With the new 
band of students who have latterly 
strayed to the Isis, determined to 
reap all the knowledge, and with 
the least outlay possible, there has 
entered a spirit of considerate and 
conscientious economy as well, and 
academical education is attended 
with far fewer snares and far less 
peculiar seductions than it once 
was. 

Here we are bound to say a good 
word for athletic sports. If, on the 
one hand, it is partially true that 
these as institutions have done a 
great deal towards developing a 

henomenon of the most unwelcome 
Bind in the undergraduate world— 
that there is now called into exist- 
ence a certain class of youths who 
are nothing more nor less than 
mere pot hunters, the highest object 
of whose life it is to win a cup in 
a hurdle race, or to jump a height 
that will gain their supporters their 
bets—it cannot, on the other, be too 
plainly or strongly stated that athlet- 
ism as an institution at Oxford has 
supplied a want that was much felt, 
and neutralized temptations and 
expenses that were dangerously at- 
tractive. ‘Till athletism assumed 
its present development at Oxford, 
there was a deficiency of legiti- 
mate. physical amusements for lads 
who neither rowed nor cricketed. 
True, Charley Symonds’s stables 
were in Holywell, and Charley Sy- 
monds let out excellent horses ; but 
the hire of the horses was ex- 
tremely high, and the incidental 
expenses of riding at Oxford were 
always and always will be 
For young men to whom Mr. Sy- 
monds and his steeds were irresisti- 
bly tempting, athletism has given 
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a very desirable resource. Mr. 
Symonds does not probably think 
much of athletism, and is probably 
the enemy of pedestrianism; but 
then Mr. Symonds cannot be ex- 
pected to talk of these matters from 
exactly the same point of view as 
the British parent. 

Altogether, though there is a 
good deal in the present state of Ox- 
ford which the fastidious and selfish 
visitor, comparing the place as it 
actually is with his impressions 
of what it was a quarter of a 
century since, might feel disposed 


to characterize as very dubiously 
desirable, there is much there—very 


‘ much—which is fall of honest 


romise and sturdy hope. The 
niversity has become strongly, 
generously national, if everything 
that strikes the observant eye is 
not altogether what some might 
wish. We are dis to think 
that the objectionable element is 
but skin-deep and transient; and 
that when Oxford has regularly 
shaken itself down into its national 
place it will pass away altogether 
out of sight. 


SITZBAD IN ’70. 


T cannot be said that Sitzbad is 
a particularly fashionable or a 
particularly well-known watering- 
place. The British peerage sends 
there annually but a small contin- 
gent, and the British Book of Snobs 
—that far larger and now-a-days 
far more important category—a still 
smaller. If youare economical, two 
dresses per diem will suffice for all 
exigencies of fashion, even at the 
very height and riot of its season, 
nor is there any fear that the florin 
or the five-franc piece which is 
burning such terrible holes in your 
pocket will be compelled to remain 
there in spite of yourself, only be- 
cause the dense crowd round ‘the 
tables’ has prevented your reaching 
them before the utterance of the 
prohibitory ‘rien ne va plus.’ Those 
tables, too, are but seldom rich with 
crumpled bundles of mille-franc 
notes, or resplendent with the 
gorgeous jewellery of what—with a 
singular non-appreciation of the 
teal meaning of the phrase—we 
have learned of late years euphe- 
mistically to style the demi-monde. 
Nevertheless—it would be more 
accurate perhaps were I tosay there- 
fore—I have always found Sitzbad 
a mighty pleasant little place— 
rather a gem among the watering- 
places of the Rhine. 

It was unusually full this season 
was Sitzbad. Perhaps the virtues 
of its waters—deep red with iron, 
bitter with stinging brine—were 


getting more widely known. Per- 
haps there had been a reaction in 
the public mind in favour of ele- 
gant quiet in place of vulgar glare 
and glitter. Perhaps its reputation 
as the unholiest bank in Germany, 
where those who had lost their 
money at M. Noir’s gorgeous In- 
ferno hard by might be almost sure 
of recouping at least some portion 
of their losses, was not altogether 
without its influence. Anyway the 
season had begun in an unusually 

rosperous fashion. Every lodging- 

ouse—and they are all lodging- 
houses in Sitzbad—was full. The 
tables were almost as inaccessible 
as those of the great M. Noir him- 
self. The music of the small but 
spirited band was almost inaudible 
over the buzz of English, French, 
German, Prussian, and Italian. The 
long-winding alleys of the beau- 
tiful gardens had no longer a nook 
in which a hapless couple could 
hope to flirt secure. Sitzbad was 
full to overflowing. The overworked 
visitors grew visibly thinner from 
day to day. The employés’ arms 
ached with raking in and paying 
out huge piles of silver and paper 
and gold. The great men of the 
‘administration’ grew bland and 
smiling, and broke out in wondrous 
hats and shiny broadcloth garments, 
and eschewed the beer of Father- 
land for the unpatriotic but fashion- 
able champagne. Even the share- 
holders began to smile as they 
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scented in the distance the comfort- 
able dividend that seemed at last 
almost within their , 

Suddenly out of par bright 
summer sky it thundered heavily. 
Our papers at Sitzbad reach us in 
the evening, and as a rule wait 
quietly enough until the next day 
before any one cares much to mas- 
ter their contenta, But one fine 
Jaly evening the little reading-room 
is auddenly filled almost to suffoca- 
tion. There has been a ae 
scene, the telegrams inform us, 
the Paria Ohambers. The long- 
brooding quarrel between Prussia 
and France has broken out at last. 
Already, even as we were gossip- 
ping and flirting and throwing 
away our time so pleasantly at the 
music we could not hear, and our 
money—not quite so pleasantly 
perhaps —at the table where we 
could never manage to win, the hot 
blood of France had fired up at the 
idea of having another Prussia sot 
ap on her southern confines, and 
that almost forgotten word ‘ war’ 
had been — aloud. It was but 
yesterday that we had almost ceased 
to remember that such a thing as 
politics existed to plague the world, 
Now politica was the only subject 
on which any one cared to talk, It 
was a dull night for the ‘bank,’ 
that night which brought us the 
news of the Duc de Grammont’s 
firet startling speech. 

Unfortunately there was worse 
to come. We rallied a little at first. 
We had grown so used to peace 
that we were really unable to realise 
the idea of war. Besides, it was so 
clearly the interest of the Empire 
to avoid disturbance, The pldbis- 
cite had but jost been taken then 
—how many hundred years ago it 
seems now! —and with it had passed 
away all necessity for a war to con- 
solidate the imperial power, and 
overy year of peace was so much 
clear gain to its stability. Some 
few of the more far-seeing shook 
their heads and hinted that if France 
had no need of war Prussia had 
need, and great need of it. Now 
and again, too, came ominous signs 
and sounds of preparation; but we 
closed our eyes and ears against 
them, and went back to the music 
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and the tables, satisfied that the era 
of having come we need have 
no fear, It was the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was itnot? How could there 
be war? And then—well, then 
came the declaration of war, and 
the question was settled so far. 

It didn't take a week to clear the 
place. We knew something of the 
new military system which, since 
the brief campaign of 1866, had 
weighed so heavily upon the newly- 
annexed provinces of Prussia and 
the little states which, though still 

ing to appearance an indivi- 
dual existence, were really domi- 
nated by her, and had heard with 
sympathetic or inattentive cars, the 
bitter complaints of those whose 
breadwinners had been taken away 
to serve, But the real working and 
result of that system we knew as 
little as France herself. Poor little 
Sitzbad, too, was not a hundred 
miles from the frontier, and in the 
direct road to Berlin, and in imagi- 
nation we could already hear the 
wild strains of the Marscillaise, and 
seo the tarbans of the terrible 
Turoos advancing to the charge. It 
was a case of suuve qui peut, The 
station was besieged. Every place 
in every train was fought for by 
anxious crowds eager to escape from 
the pleasant little watering-place 
that was so soon to be filled with 
such terrible guests. Some would 
not even wait for the chance of a 
conveyance by train, and every ear- 
riage in the place was soon chartered 
at fabulous prices, and away for 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, any- 
where beyond the range of chassepot 
and mitraillouse. Then silence fell 
upon Sitzbad. The hotels and 
lodging-houses stood empty, with 
closed jalousios and lowered blinds, 
OCroupiers and employés sat idle 
round the deserted tables, drawing 
maps with their useless rakes on 
the figured cloths, and speculating 
more on the chances of the war now, 
than the personally yet more inte- 
a when they would 
again have a ‘ gallery,’ or when they 
could again to ‘ faire le jeu,’ 

This silence, however, did not 
last long. The last ling fagi- 
tives were hardly gone before their 
places were filled by guests of a 
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very different kind. No one can 
have travelled of late years in Ger- 
many without having remarked a 
little inscription on every railway 
truck and w he has passed, 
and not im bly wondered what 
‘48 manne 6 pferde’ might mean. 
This piece of information any one 
who still remained in Sitz had 
now no difficulty in acquiring. The 
lines were scarcely cleared of the 
first rush of panio-stricken travel- 
lers before or trafflo was 
stopped altogether, and then we 
began to understand the meaning 
not only of the little inscriptions 
which had puzzled ua, but the 
military system to which we had 
hitherto paid so little heed, Sud- 
denly the country we had hitherto 
looked on as 80 entirely devoted to 
the pursuits of peace, proved to be 
in truth but one vast barrack. 
Hour after hour the huge trains 
rolled by, profusely decorated with 
waving green boughs, each truck 
and waggon filled with the ‘ forty- 
cight men’ cr the ‘six horses’ as- 
signed to it long ago in anticipation 
of the long-desired event. Twelve 
hundred thousand troops were 
hurrying to the front, and as each 
detachment drew up at the little 
station for a while, the excited 
crowd swarmed around it, some 
with huge thick slices of dark 
brown bread. some with handfuls 
of strong, coarse cigars, some— 
and these by no means the least 
welcome — with bottle and glass, all 
eager to greet the new comers and 
speed them on their way to fight 
for the Fatherland and the Rhine. 
We had got rid of many of our fears 
now. Excitement is a great pro- 
servative of courage, a wonderful 
softener of the ills of life, and for a 
| a the worthy citizens of Sitzbad 
rgot alike the ts they had lost 
and those they fared would come. 
A few days more, and this, too, 
was over, The troops had passed. 
The last bough-decorated train had 
vanished along the long, straight 
road which leads towards the French 
frontier, and Sitzbad sat down once 
more to reckon up the chances of 
the fight, and calculate somewhat 
ruefully the inroad their late burst 
of hospitality had made in their 
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already somewhat scanty store. But 
now happily another interest came 
to help them to postpone for a time 
this uncomfortable counting of the 
cost, ‘There would be fighting very 
shortly, and wounded men to be 
provided for, and every one set to 
work to the best of his or her ability 
to prepare for their reception. 

The first thing to be done was to 
yick out buildings for hospitals. 

‘his was soon accomplished. The 
war, which had taken all the rest of 
the world so entirely by surprise, 
had been pretty thoroughly pre- 
pared for by King William and bis 
tuinister ; and just axjevery railway- 
waggon had been long since labelled 
with the exact number of men or 
horses it could help in launching 
against France, and every civilian 
official told off beforehand; to his 
work and bia station in the war, so 
were the capacities of the various 
towns for the reception of wounded 
and prisoners all carefully studied 
and classified, and a very short 
time sufficed for planting the red- 
cross flag on the buildings in which 
the damages of war were to be 
repaired. . 

1 fancy our principal Sitzbad 
hospital was one of the moat pic- 
turesque in which wounded man 
ever laid his aching limbs. A dozen 
years ago it was the kursaal, a long 
one-storied wooden building of the 
chalet type, plain enough in itself, 
goodness knows, but completely 
smothered ina dense mass of Virginia 
creeper—all spring and summer 
full of wonderful tender greens and 
purples, and in the autumn such a 
mass of vivid crimson of every tone 
and shade, as might have farnished 
the palettes of the whole Venetian 
school. Of late years this aban- 
doned building had been used only 
as a winter storehouse for, the 
numerous bay trees in their huge 
greon tubs, which in summer time 
stand in long rows along the broad 
terrace of the new kursaal, Now 
it was to be turned to nobler uses, 
and numbers of willing hands were 
speedily at work, some cleaning and 
whitewashing the interior, some 
repairing the damaged floor, some 
—alas! for the sad nocessity— 
pruning away with unsparing hand 
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the superabundance of luxuriant 
creeper which shut out from the 
tall broad windows the needfal 
supply of light and air. Then came 
the long rows of small iron bed- 
steads; the thick green blinds to 
keep the light from aching eyes; 
the ominous table with its straps 
and pads occupying the little room 
where erst, after the work of the 
day was done, the money bags of the 
administration had reposed; and 
the ghastly array of lint and band- 
ages, and probes and saws, and 
knives of strange and threatening 
form. And simultaneously with all 
this went on the organisation of the 
‘ Hilfsverein,’ or Aid Association, 
including, more or less, all the 
young girls and most of the young 
men of the place. 

So far as private effort went 
nothing could be better than the 
arrangements under this head. I 
wish I could say as much for the 
official, or Government, portion of 
them. But I cannot. For the con- 
veyance and supplying of the army 
of invasion the organisation was 
simply perfect; but when one came 
to dook into that for mitigating the 
sufferings and tending the hurts of 
those who fell, it was impossible 
not to feel that the man of ‘ blood 
and iron’ had looked on that as 
a very secondary affair indeed. 
Every waggon, as I have said, 
was elaborately marked with the 
number of men or of horses it 
could convey to the front, and all 
necessary fittings provided in readi- 
ness for the event. But when it 
came to the question of carrying 
the wounded home it was at once 
evident that this was a point which 
had never been thought worthy of 
consideration. Private benevolence 
furnished at every station ample 
supplies of lint and ban for 
dressing wounds; of food for the 
hungry, wine for the fainting, cigars, 
fruit, cakes—everything that could 
comfort or please. The authorities 
had nothing to do but to provide 
what no one else had it in his power 
to provide. The means of locomo- 
tion and the agers there was, 
was in painfully striking contrast 
with that I have already noticed as 
being so perfect when the men were 


to be conveyed to the front. That 
wounded men whose work was over 
should give way to those whose 
service was still to come was, no 
doubt, natural enough. But it 
really seemed possible to keep some 
sort of time even with them; and 
loud were the complaints of the 
cruelty to the unhappy wounded 
to whom every hour away from bed 
and surgical care was simply so 
much additional and unnecessary 
agony. For two whole days were 
we in hourly expectation of the 
first batch, some hundred and fifty 
strong if ‘strong’ be, indeed, a fit 
word to apply to the poor fellows— 
and then long-expected convoy 
turned up at 2 a.m., feverish and 
worn-out with the tedious journey, 
and subjected to the torture of a 
fresh removal just at the time when 
their vital power is at the lowest 
point. 

That was a curions sight, the 
arrival of the first batch of wounded 
at Sitzbad. People had grown 
tired of waiting for thom; weary 
of hanging about the station in the 
hot sun, listening anxiously to every 
distant whistle ; hurrying on to the 
= every time a train was 

eard lumbering slowly up among 

the tall black salt works, only to 
find that bandages and lint, and 
sponge, and wine, and litter, had 
once more been prepared in vain, 
and that the anxiously-expected 
hour was, apparently, just as far off 
as ever. 

We are early people at Sitzbad. 
The ‘tables,’ indeed, make a show 
of keeping open till eleven, ‘and 
later should the chef de parti’ deem 
it advisable. But, practically, it 
is rarely much later than half-past 
nine when the presiding employé 
announces ‘/es trois derniers coups,’ 
and declares that ‘la séance est 
terminée,’ 8So by ten o'clock on this 
particular night Sitzbad had given 
it up as a bad job. The tables 
were closed; the cylinder of the 
roulette had ceased to turn; the 
long row of gaslights on the 
terrace and down the avenue were 
extinguished, and Sitzbad was asleep 
as soundly as though no word of 
war had ever disturbed the serenity 
of he: slumbers. 
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Suddenly the Frankfort wire 
announced that the long-expected 
convoy of wounded was really at 
last under way, and in half an hour 
all was once more bustle and eager 
eer pene First a police emissary 

urried round to the houses of all 
the members of the local ‘ Hilfs- 
verein,’ that is to say, to those of 
about nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of Sitzbad. Then messages ,were 
despatched to all the stables, and 
every carriage was hurried up to 
the station in readiness for those 
too severely injured to walk. Within 
an hour three-fourths of the popula- 
tion were gathered about the station, 
a large proportion bearing the in- 
signia of the Geneva Convention, the 
remainder eager at least to see, if 
not to take part in what was going 
on. It was not a pleasant night. 
The long-continued fine weather 
had broken for a time, and a heavy 
drizzling rain made the open and 
unsheltered platform anything but 
a comfortable qwuling-yhee. But 
the Sitzbaders wero not to be 
daunted, and at last their courage 
was rewarded, and the train of 
wounded drew slowly up to the side 
of the platform. 

It was a curious sight. The light 
of the station-lamps fell upon the 
eager faces of the excited crowd as 
they pressed round the carriages, 
some offering beer and bacon, and 
other heavy refreshment, to the 
weary travellers ; some thrusting on 
them cigars or fruit; some only 
anxious to get them landed as 
quickly as possible, and in their 
somewhat undisciplined zeal rather 
retarding than promoting the laud- 
able end in view. But the Germans 
are a docile race, and, after the first 
outbreak of enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, it did not take long to reduce 
them to something like order, and 
then the debarkation commenced. 

The sceno was a painful one. By 
far the greater number of the new 
arrivals were of course only slightly 
wounded, and, as soon asa path was 
cleared, sprang to the ground with- 
out any assistance. Even these, 
however, looked fugged and worn; 
and the slings in which the arms 
of some were carried, the blood- 
stained bandages around the heads 
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of others,’ the dull pallid com- 
plexions of almost all, told a sad 
tale of pain and suffering. A few 
minutes, however, sufficed to get 
these out of the way, and then 
caine the turn of those too severely 
hurt to assist themselves. A piteous 
sight were these indeed. For hours 
they had been travelling in horse- 
boxes, and these horseboxes—care- 
fully supplied, by the foresight of 
the governing powers, with every 
necessary appliance for carrying as 
conveniently as might be their com- 
plement of fighting men—had been 
left totally unfitted with any ar- 
rangement for the reception of the 
wounded. A handful of straw was 
all that could be provided, and on 
this they had lain on the hard floor 
of the shaking waggon, every jolt of 
which must have rent anew their 
shattered frames. They looked 
more like corpses than living 
beings as, one by one, they were 
lifted carefully from their miserable 
lair and carried off to the carriages 
waiting to convey them to the hos- 
pital. It was nearly four o'clock 
before the last groaning burden was 
fairly deposited in the little hospital 
bed, which, hard as it was, must 
have been something like a foretaste 
of Paradise after what its unhappy 
inmate had of late gone through. 
Sitzbad had now entered what 
may be termed the fourth stage of 
her war experiences. First, we had 
had the ‘stampede,’ then the pas- 
sage of the military, then the 
interregnum; and now we came to 
the hospital stage, a phase fated to 
endure somewhat longer than any 
of its predecessors, and, so far as 
the public feeling was concerned, 
with somewhat different results. 
Hitherto we had, of course, been all 
war-mad. The day for which we 
had been looking forward so long, 
and for which we had been half 
content to suffer so grievously, had 
come at.last. We had hated the 
Prussians bitterly enough, certainly 
all the more bitterly since we had 
come personally under their iron 
hand, and learned how conquests 
were prepared for and what was 
their cost. But, after all, we had 
hated the French still more; and if 
Prussia did grind us down some- 
25 
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what hardly, and treat our remon- 
strances, and our resistance, and 
all the little cherished institutions 
whose abolition called them forth 
with somewhat unpleasant con- 
tempt, still she was going to make 
France suffer a good deal more than 
she had inflicted on us, and, what 
was more, to take and keep pos- 
session of those long-coveted Rhine 
provinces which,once conquered and 
annexed as we ourselves had been, 
we might, without any very violent 
figure of speech, almost call our 
own. So for the time we grew 
quite reconciled to the Prussian 
yoke—winced slightly, perhaps, as 
the bough-decorated military trains 
swallowed up our sons*and bro- 
thers, and bread-winners of various 
kinds, but comforted ourselves with 
the belief that they would soon be 
back safe and sound and with the 
long-coveted Rhine provinces in 
their pocket, and even went the 
length of sewing a black stripe on 
to our much-loved red-and-white 
flag and singing ‘Ich bin Préusse’ 
with what breath was left us from 
the ‘ Wacht am Rhein.’ 

But now our enthusiasm began to 
cool a little. The whole interest of 
Sitzbad soon centred in the old 
knrsaal, and in its long rows of little 
iron beds, in each of which lay a 
groaning fellow-countryman, crip- 
pled, for the most part, for life. At 
the grand new kursaal the employés 
sat idle round the empty roulette, 
the band played patriotic airs three 
times a day to a deserted terrace or 
an empty salle. Everybody was at 
the hospital. -Not a young girl in 
the town but carried on her plump, 
fair arm the white brasserd with its 
red cross, and spent the greater 
portion of her day in assisting at 
the dressing of arms and Jegs with 
an aplomb which to English eyes 
was, it must needs be confessed, at 
first a little startling. Contribu- 
tions, too, of every kind “poured in, 
and for the first week or two there 
was provision of wine and beer and 
cigars ‘galore,’ and all went, if not 
exactly ‘ merrily asa marriage bell,’ 
at all events as satisfactorily as un- 
der the circumstances could possibly 
be expected. We were very fortunate 

too at first. Legs and arms disap- 
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pearéd freely, but no one actually 
died under probe or knife, and the 
abundant supplies of food and wine 
were fast renewing the blood that 
had been drained so terribly. 

But food and wine are costly 
things, and people who live pretty 
much from hand to mouth, depen- 
dent even for daily bread on the 
liberal expenditure of visitors in 
search of health or amusement, can 
ill-afford to burn the candle long at 
both ends. Supplies began to run 
short, and with their failure came a 
check in the uniform success of the 
surgical operations which still fol- 
lowed one upon the other as rapidly 
as the overtasked medical staff of 
the little watering-place could bring 
their energies to bear upon them. 
One by one the patients who had 
been progressing the most hope- 
fully began to show symptoms of 
falling back. Blood, we began to 
find, was a costly article to produce, 
and those who a few days since had 
shouted loudest for Prussia and the 
Rhine began to doubt if, after all, 
Alsace and Lorraine might not 
prove a somewhat too expensive 
purchase. 

We brightened up again, how- 
ever, for a time. One morning the 
news ran through the little town 
that a great lady—one of the greatest 
ladies Prussia could boast—was 
coming our way, to try the healthful 
air and strengthening waters of 
Sitzbad for her son, wounded in 
one of the numerous actions which 
followed so quickly upon the great 
victory of Worth: Two days later, 
and Madame von B was safely 
installed in the best apartments the 
little town could afford, and close 
upon her arrival came the glorious 
news of the three days’ fighting at 
Sedan, and the surrender of the 





man to whom we were all fully per- * 


suaded was due all the trouble that 
had befallen us, just as to’ King 
William and his advisers might be 
ascribed all the glory we had 
gained, and all the substantial ad- 
vantages that were so soon to follow 
in its train. 

So for the moment we all went 
war-mad once more. It scarcely 
needed the peremptory summons of 
the Prussian police to make our 
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houses burst out in a blaze of bunt- 
ing of every form and hue. For 
once in a way the kursaal terrace 
was thronged, and the ‘ Wacht am 
Rhein’ pealed out joyously on the 
ears of the excited throng. The 
sun had hardly set before a goodly 
pile of tar barrels was blazing 
merrily on the summit of the hill. 
Its light died redly away, and all 
Sitzbad trooped gaily downwards, 
singing as it went, to gather in a 
vast crowd beneath the windows of 
the great Prussian lady, where the 
kursaal band was already assembled, 
and where shouts and music, and 
the firing of guns and pistols, and 
the loud pealing of a thousand voices 
in songs of patriotism and of vic- 
tory, rang out far into the night. 
And so the fourth act of the war 
drama ended in unanimous applause, 
and Sitzbad went to bed as the 
small hours drew on, satisfied that 
all trouble was over, and rather 
pleased than not with the stern 
warnings of the Prussian police to 
one or two weak individuals who 
ventured to doubt whether the war 
was even yet over, and who were 
promptly cautioned that any farther 
expression of such disloyal senti- 
ments ‘would lead to grief imme- 
diate and entire. 

Alas! it needed but very few 
days to bring a change over the 
scene. The great lady was there, 
bat the expected supplies did not 
flow in. Food and stimulants were 
as necessary as ever, and every day 
the burden of providing fell more 
heavily on the overtaxed popula- 
tion; but help came not, and at 
length it was decided to take a bold 
step, and a deputation waited on 
the great lady with a respectful 
request for aid. Unsuccessfully. 
The great lady, it appeared, ‘ had 
no more than she wanted for her- 
self.’ Not a kreutzer was forth- 
coming, and the deputation re- 
turned crestfallen and sad, and ‘ Ich 
bin Preusse’ was heard no more. 

And so a great gloom fell on 
Sitzbad. We had set a good many 
of our wounded on their feet, and 
here and there among the shady 
alleys, or on the sunny terrace, or 
in the great salle where the music 
played, might be seen sturdy, 
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square-built forms in worn uni- 
forms and rough greatcoats, strange 
contrast to the gaudy butterfly 
throngs that were wont to gather 
there. But the other side of the 
picture was beginning to show it- 
self now, and one day the painfal 
rumour circulated that three of the 
hospital patients were dead, and 
that the funeral would take place 
the following afternoon. 

They made a painful sensation, 
these first three deaths, in the little 
community whose interest had so 
long centred in the old kursaal. 
There was no music on the terrace 
that afternoon, The kursaal band 
was to be at the cemetery to do 
such honour as it might to those 
who had gone, and all Sitzbad 
turned out to follow the funeral 
train. First came a band of girls, 
bare-headed and in white, their 
hands filled with huge bunches and 
baskets of the choicest flowers the 
little town coula farnish; then the 
three coffins, surrounded by all 
the convalescents with strength to 
face the long and stony ascent to 
the little burial ground, and carry- 
ing, many of them, their heavy 
‘ needie-guns,’ for which they had 
contrived to provide themselves 
somehow with a few blank cart- 
ridges to fire over their comrades’ 
grave. Behind them a long line of 
the male inhabitants, all in deep 
black, and followed by a miscel- 
laneous throng of the poorer sort, 
till scarce a man remained behind. 
Dense was the throng that gathered 
round the yawning grave, and 
solemnly drear the long wailing 
hymn which pealed out on the still 
summer air as one by one the 
coffins were lowered down, and the 
band of young girls tore in pieces 
their flowery offerings and scattered 
them over the grave. . Then two 
straggling volleys broke the still- 
ness which followed as the music 
ceased, the bells rang out a shrill 
and irregular peal, and the crowd re- 
turned slowly home, talking moodily 
of the morning’s work, and reckon- 
ing how long it would be before 
they had again to tread the same 
road with a similar sad burden. 

That scene has been repeated 
very often since then. For more 
2E2 
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than three weeks scarce a day has 
but one or more coffins have 

m borne up the stony street and 
laid to rest in the quiet church- 
yard; and though the daily lessen- 
ing crowd of followers, and the long- 
since silent volley shows that in one 
way the first solemn effect is rapidly 
wearing off, there is another re- 
spect in which it makes itself felt 
more strongly still. They are all 
our fellow-countrymen, those poor 
fellows whose mutilated forms we 
are daily bearing to the grave. 
Some of them are even from our 
own immediate neighbourhood, and 
wild sobs are often heard in the 
lofty rooms that have so strangely 
changed their destinatioh, as one or 
other of our neighbours look their 
last on husband or brother or son. 
Death, too, who had held his sickle 
back so long that we had almost 
hoped it had lost its edge, is reaping 
his harvest now more and more 
busily. Our little resources, too, 
are almost at an end; and our sur- 
geons, who have been providing 
wine and other stimulants from 
their own scanty means, have ap- 
plied in vain to headquarters for 
the necessary aid, and meeting only 
with a rough refusal, are compelled 
to hold their hand. Weare growing 
sullen and out of heart. Even the 
long-desired left bank of the Rhine, 
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which we now look upon 4s ours 
beyond all fear of restitution, brings 
with it but a very small amount 
of consolation. The war, too, is 
not over, after all—nay, more, it is 
even now hungering for more men, 
and bitter is the lamentation as 
the iron mandate reaches us for the 
rendering up of some hard-working 
father of a family, some widow's 
only son. We hold our tongue, it 
is true, in the presence of the al- 
most ubiquitous police; but when 
it does dare to wag it utters bitter 
things — things ominous for the 
future of Germany, should 
all not go for the future as well 
for our masters as it has hitherto 
gone. 

And s0, in sullenness and gloom 
the year closes in, and in a very 
few more weeks the few straggling 
visitors who still remain, and whose 
open purses have hitherto richly 
aided us in our distress, will have 
fled, and the deserted watering-place 
will be left with empty hands to 
bring her two hun wounded 
through the bitter winter as best 
she may. What the next three 
months may bring forth no man 
can tell; but it is more than pos- 
sible that there are some strarfge 
experiences in store for Sitzbad 
even yet, before the final close of 
this grim year of 1870. 




















MAY AND NOVEMBER. 


OME, Edith, darling, hither, 
Here, where the sun’s warm ray 

With floods of golden gladness 

Bathes the November day ; 
Ah me! my prudent preachings! 

Your laugh—I hear it say, 
‘ The lessons of November 

Can not be learnt by May!’ 


The warning voice of autumn 
The spring tide will not hear: 
*Tis vain to whisper summer 
That winter storms are neat 
June will not wed December 
And vainly will essay 
The wisdom of November 
To fix the ear of May. 


Easier to turn the current 
That dimpling downwards flows ; 
Easier to catch the perfume 
Imprisoned in the rose ; 
Easier to bind the sunbeam 
That fleets upon its way, 
Than for November's teaching 
To hold the heart of May. 


May, with the heaven above it, 
Cloudless, divinely clear ; 
What recks it if November 
With lowering skies is near ? 
Ah, me! my Edith darling, 
For you may life, I pray, 
Never become November, 
But always still be May! 








SOME IDEAS ABOUT CRICKET. 


OES the reader remember, in an 
old number of ‘Punch,’ the 
drawing of a woeful Nimrod in 
spring looking with an expression 
of intense regret at his boots and 
breeches, and heaving a deep sigh 
at the thought that he would not 
have an opportunity of using them 
for six months? Something similar 
is the case of the cricketer now. 
The season is over, and the player, 
who has laid aside his bat, may now 
look back on the past season and 
criticise. 

In the first place, the game is not 
a whit less nape than before. 
Its extension has been steadily pro- 
gressive.. The wandering Zingari 
in England, Na Shuler in Ireland, 
and Free Foresters in Scotland, 
have continued their friendly con- 
tests, and spread the love of cricket 
in districts where a bat was not 
long ago unknown: and numbers 
know of Mr. Grace’s average who 
never heard of George Parr. Its 
popularity in the great towns is 
testified by the throngs at the Oval 

, and Lord’s,and by the thousands 
who delight in seeing Freeman bowl 
or Daft bat; and not only is this 

rogress shown in great matches, 
bat it is also to be traced in the 
multitude of clubs which have 
sprung up, and in the inability of 
even bi-weekly ‘ Bell’ to chronicle 
their scores. 

This being the case, we may look 
upon cricket more than ever asa 
national game, and consider its 
bearings with reference to the people 
who play it. 

And the first question is, who are 
those that play it—at least, who 
make up the Elevens in the greater 
matches? And here let it be ob- 
served that we are going to speak 
chiefly of the matches played by 
men who have attained to con- 
siderable excellence in the game, 
under the impression that a game 
derives its main character from 
those who are best able to illustrate 
its good or bad points. The an- 
swer to our question will lead us to 
the point which we are anxious 
should be considered, not only by 
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ourselves but by the whole cricket- 
ing world. 

Those that play cricket much— 
enough, at least, to attain the prac- 
tice necessary for excellence—are 
either professionals who are paid 
for it, or men whose command of 
time is for the season unlimited. 
How many gentlemen are there 
who a few seasons ago were famous, 
and who now are rarely or never 
seen in flannels ? 

Where does one hear of Lyttelton 
and De Grey, Daniel, and Benthall ? 
Where are E. Grace, Evans, Voules? 

These are names which not long 
ago appeared in every match list at 
Lord’s, just as those of Burbidge, 
Lane, and Dowson did in most of 
the matches at the Oval; and now, 
if you ask them to play, the answer 
will probably be, ‘1 have not time.’ 
Businéss men can, in season, hunt, 
shoot, or fish; but cricket is not for 
them. For who is there who can 
spare, and cares to spare, three days 
from his grinding of the great 
money-making machine to play a 
big match? The game is not worth 
the candle; the price paid for exer- 
cise is too high. 

Pushing this feeling to its conclu- 
sion, we ask, Why does cricket take 
too much time? and the inevitable 
answer is, Zhe innings are too long. 

The season has been dry: no 
rain has come to stop the play; yet 
how many matches—not perhaps at 
Lord’s, but at the Universities, the 
Oval, the northern grounds, and 
elsewhere, where the wickets are 
very true— have been left un- 
finished ? Few of the minor matches 
are completed in one day; several 
of the greater unfinished in three ! 

Let us start from another point 
of view. There has been a great 
falling-off undoubtedly in Surrey 
and Sussex. Yorkshire and Notts 
are favoured with unusually good 
bowlers, and are, for this year at 
least, exempt from what may be, 
ere long, equally their fate; but the 
southern counties fail from the fact 
that their batsmen are stale or 
weary, owing to the enormous in- 
nings against or in which they play. 
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Who can bat well time after time, 
match after match, with the cer- 
tainty before them that unless their 
side gets a tremendous score they 
will probably be beaten ? 

There is no doubt of it. The bat- 
ting has beaten the bowling. 

Occasionally there occurs, as there 
always would under any circum- 
stances, a reversal of the general 
rule, and we have what is called a 
bowlers’ match where the wickets 
fall rapidly and the ‘laudatores 
temporis acti’ flatter themselves 
that the play is, after all, not much 
better than it was in their day. But 
fifteen years ago 100 was a winning 
score for a side to make; new 200 
(in matches lasting over one day) is 
a losing one. A bowler lasts for a 
time and is successful, partly be- 
cause he is unknown; then he is 
found out and comparatively use- 
less. Three years ago ‘ Grundy and 
Wootton at Lord’s’ was a phrase 
calculated to inspire terror into any 
batsman. Now where is Grundy? 
and how many wickets did Wootton 
get when he played against Maryle- 
bone? And yet he is not too old: 
his actual deliveries are as good as 
ever; but he is known and played. 
Freeman and Emmett, MelIntyre 
and Shaw, are in the zenith of their 
fame, yet who that saw Mr. Green 
play one couple, and Messrs. Daleand 
Walker the other, will not say that 
the bowler is woefully on the losing 
side, or, in the language of modern 
youth, has six to four the worst of it? 

The batting has beaten the bowl- 
ing: in some instances the defeat is 
most extraordinary. In the match 
between Gentlemen and Players of 
the South, the Players, last year, 
made over 400, the Gentlemen over 
soo; and the first wicket of the 
latter fell for the enormous score of 
283. In Gentlemen and Players at 
the Oval, this year, Mr. Grace made, 
in one innings, 215; and in the 
same innings Mr. Money made 
109; in a match this year, against 
odds, Carpenter and Hayward scored 
over 300 between them; 500 has been 
repeatedly reached by a good eleven, 
and Mr. Hoare in Kent made over 
300 off his own bat. 

We know what you will say, you 
revered patron of the game, for 
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whose hat and opinions we have 
equal respect—we know what your 
objections will be; we have heard 
them many atime. ‘They don’t do 
it at Lord’s,’ you will say; ‘ they 
can’t do it there. Look at four 
wickets for one run in the Oxford 
and Cambridge match, and a Harrow 
eleven out for a moderate score.’ 
* They don’t do it at Lord’s.” We 
bow before your experience, but we 
differ from your conclusion. Four 
wickets certainly fell for one run in 
the University match, but they 
were of men not famed for their 
batting; and even if they had been, 
the race is not always to the swift ; 
the strongest armies are liable to 
panic: and it is, moreover, impos- 
sible always to get up, under 
present conditions, the excitement 
which, in University and Public 
School matches, lyzes the powers 
of manya g player, and gives 
the bowler an advantage. 

And they do do it at Lord's. 
What was Daft’s play like? Who 
that saw Yardley and Dale in one 
match, or Dale and Walker, Daft 
and” McIntyre in another, will not 
say that the batting has beaten the 
bowling at Lord’s as elsewhere ? 

But even suppose they did not 
do it at Lord’s, why in the most 
scientific game in the world are you 
to demand for perfection of its de- 
velopment that one of the conditions 
should be faulty? Who would ask 
for a racquet court with an untrue 
backhand corner to help the server ? 
who approve of a_billiard-table 
with one pocket which ‘drew’? 
Why is cricket not to be played 
with everything as good as it cane 
be? Why are the bat, balls, stum 
to be as perfect as possible, the 
ground alone incorrect? No; let us 
have the wickets as true as we can 
get them, and balance as best we 
may the difference that exists be- 
tween batter and bowler. 

But it is not only individual 


batting which has improved. There 


are twenty good bats now for every 
one of 1855. In old days the tail of 
an eleven was nearly always weak, 
now the last men are often as stub- 
born as the first, and a side is never 
all out till the tenth wicket has 
actually fallen. Not long ago a 
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zealous reader of ‘ Bell’s Life’ used 
to make annually a list of the 
highest innings of the year, which 
he considered to be those above 80. 
This year how many time’ has 100 
been made in one hands? We should 
be sorry to suy. 

Is this state of things as it should 
be? is the great superiority of one 
part of the game an advantage? In 
a perfectly calculated game we hold 
that one advantage is balanced by a 
corresponding disadvantage. Thus 
in tennis thé superiority of the ser- 
vice side is counteracted by the 
benefit which the hazard-side player 
has in the dedans, which in its turn 
is modified by the risk which he 
runs if he plays for it and fails. 
Again, in whist the benefit of the 
deal is to a certain extent diminished 
by the loss of the lead. And as it 
is in these games so should it be in 
cricket; no portion of it should be 
eminently superior to the other. 
Moreover we are of opinion that the 
present state of things is not agree- 
able. You connoisseurs of cricket 
and paying supporters of the game, 
we appeal to you, how many times 
have we heard you say, ‘So-and-so 
is batting splendidly, but still we 
wish he would get out, we want to 
see some one else in?” Would you 
not rather see a match in which 
every innings was under 150, and a 
man who made ‘so had done won- 
ders for his side, and when every 
match would necessarily be close, 
than the sensation matches of the 
present day, where the batsman 
often gets out from sheer fatigue, 
and where the side who gets first 
Mnings has such a great chance of 
making a runaway match? Why do 
you like seeing Mr. Thornton play, 
or Mr. E. M. Grace? Is it not that 
a few brilliant ‘slogs’ and a short 
and glorious career may relieve the 
monotony of correct play? You 
bowlers, too (and we especially ap- 
peal to that bowler who on first 
coming on to the Oval said, ‘ Ah! 
here is a good wicket; here I can 
make the ball do what I like’), 
would you not rather have to trust 
to your own skill than your op- 
ponent’s mistakes, or the chapter of 
accidents which makes a ball easy. 
ninety-nine times and get’ a wicket 








the hundredth? Nay, more, we 
appeal to the batsmen themselves. 
Do you like getting 150 runs? 
Would you not prefer conditions 
under which 25 was creditable, 50 a 
very large score, to the present state 
of the game? We have ourselves 
got large scores, and, to our mind, 
after the three figures were reached 
(and even this is-mere pride) the 
rest was all vanity and weariness ; 
and we consider that no part of the 
game is so enjoyable as getting 25 
runs in what we called a bowlers’ 
match. 

If, then, the’ batting has beaten 
the bowling, and the conditions be- 
tween the opposite sides are unfair, 
the practical question arises, How 
are we to remedy this fault, how 
give a bowler a fairer chance than 
he has now ? 

Several methods have been sug- 
gested for doing this, which we 
propose to examine in order, giving 
merely the most obvious arguments 
for and against them. 

The first is to increase the size 
and weight of the ball, which at 
present measures from 9 to 94 inches 
in circumference, and weighs 5} to 
5? ounces. And this proposal may 
be dismissed with brief considera- 
tion: the ball is already of sufficient 
size and weight to do serious damage 
occasionally, and though a fate like 
that of poor Summers is happily 
rare—very rare—in a cricket field, 
yet we would not advise helping 
the bowler to get his wickets at the 
risk of personal danger to the bats- 
man. A heavier ball would be un- 
wieldy, and either not subject to a 
hard hit, or, if so, then irksome to 
the fielder’s hands. The ball at 
present is heavy and hard enough 
to be bowled, and yet not too much 
so to be hit; any increase in its 
dimensions would be injurious both 
to the game and the players. 

The second proposal is to diminish 
the distance between the wickets. 


. Look, it is said, at professional 


practice bowlers, how much better 
they bowl at 19 or 20 yards than at 
22; look how much longer they can 
go on at this distance, how much 
more ‘devil’ there is in their bowl- 
ing. Bowlers get tired in a match 
because the distance is so long and 
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their balls soon get shorter and 
shorter pitched, till the long series 
of long hops comes, which enables 
a good player so thoroughly to get 
his ‘eye in’ as to be able to defy 
any subsequent change. 

This plan is decidedly worth con- 
sideration, and is advocated by 
many good judges. But the ten- 
dency of it would be to make, we 
think, in the first instance the bats- 
man play even more forward than 
he does now, and eventually not to 
have very much effect. In practice, 
when ;bowlers are bowling at 20 
yards, many more balls are driven 
than cut, not necessarily because 
the bowling is actually pitched 
up, but because it seems so. On 
good grounds the result of the 
change would not be to alter much 
the relative forces of batter and 
bowler; it might perhaps lead to 
some more catches being sent to 
the long fields, but the batsman 
wouid soon accustom his eye to the 
alteration in the foreshortening of 
he ball as it comes to him, and 

/Modify his play accordingly; and 


the sole ultimate result would pro- 
bably be the negative one of re- 
lieving the bowler from part of his 


exertion without materially im- 
proving his position in the game. 
The third proposal is one which 
is upheld by a respected frequenter 
of Lord’s ground who has this year 
shown that his right hand has not 
even yet forgotten its cunning. He 
recommends that the distance be- 
tween the creases should be di- 
minislted, that instead of being 4 
feet it should be 3 feet 9 inches, or 
3 feet 8 inches. He holds that the 
advantage given to the batsman by 
forward play would be much coun- 
teracted ; that his ability to smother 
a good ball just after it has pitched 
would be modified; that he would 
have to play at the ball itself much 
oftener than at the pitch; that he 
would lose considerably his com- 
manding power of driving, which 
terrifies the bowler into delivering 
over after over of long hops; that 
he would have to trust much oftener 
than at present to the mode of 
playing a ball so well known at 
tennis, not quite half-volley, not 
the instant after the ball has 
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bounded, but the instant after that 
(and this is no blind play, but the 
result of a quick eye and clear 
judgment, enabling the striker to 
hit the ball directly that he sees 
where it is, and can judge for cer- 
tain the amount of bias which it 
has got); and that the change, while 
it helped the bowler, would do 
much to improve that beautiful part 
of the game, keeping wicket, by 
giving an adept more chances of 
obtaining a success. 

The objections to the change 
which are at once started are, that 
it would cramp play and take away 
much of its present beauty, and 
that it would make the batter run 
too great arisk of hitting his wicket. 
The first objection seems just; but 
the point is, do we wish to cramp 
the batsman’s power or increase 
those of the bowler? if the former, 
a considerable means is at our dis- 
posal; if the latter, if we desire, 
without diminishing the absolute 
advantages which a batter has, to 
diminish them relatively by in- 
creasing the forces of the bowler, 
let us not seek a means which will, 
it is averred, spoil much of the 
elegance of the batsman’s art. The 
second objection is, we think, paltry : 
in the first place it is open to ques- 
tion; many men (notably a Sussex 
player named Wells) have stood 
close to their stumps without hit- 
ting their wicket habitually; and, 
in the second place, if it were true 
it would tend to the object which 
we have in view by increasing the 
batsman’s risks. 

Another way which is proposed, 
is to decrease the size of the bat. 
Consider, it is urged, the enormous 
weapon which you give the man 
who defends his stumps. Pat a 
man at the wicket, bid him keep his 
bat grounded in front of the middle 
stump, and set to work to try and 
bowl him out. You can hardly do 
it except with a twist, and then the 
ball will as likely as not hit his leg: 
add to this the advantage given by 
a keen eye and quick hand, and 
then see how unfair is the contest. 
In the early days of cricket this was 
not the case; matches were played 
on rough grounds, the ball bounded 
where it listed and made utterly 
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impossible any comparison between 

the angle of incidence and reflec- 
tion. Most men did not play with 
a straight bat, and gave away half 
their advantage by using it as a 
racquet and thereby diminishing its 
size: now the case is different; 
careful teaching and an increased 
knowledge of the game, backed up 
by the crushing assistance of the 
two-ton rollers, have made all play 
ten times as easy as it was in 1850, 
three times as easy as it was in 1860. 
Every ball now comes true off 
the pitch—under the influence, of 
course, of any curl or bias which 
may be imparted by the bowler’s 
hand—and is met by a full upright 
bat, the breadth of which makes it 
nearly impossible that the ball 
should hit the stumps. ‘Mais je 
ne vois pas les veekets tomber,’ 
said a Frenchman to whom we 
once endeavoured to explain the 
game, and that is now the case of 
cricket generally—‘ On ne voit pas 
les wickets tomber.’ 

Decrease the bat, it is said, and 
you will not have this result. 
Many shooters will be missed which 
are now ‘snicked ;’ many balls which 
now ‘ morally bowl’ the man in but 
just hit the edge of the bat and 
count three or four runs, would 
then actually take his wicket; and 
many a ball which now hits the 
driving part of the bat would then 
hit near enough to the edge to make 
the stroke hazardous. Correctness 
of eye would be more than ever 
tested; it would not be sufficient to 
play or hit a ball nearly corredtly : 
the stroke to be safe would have to 
be quite exact. The batter, too, 
would derive some benefit, for the 
weight taken off in width might be 
added in thickness, and the driving 
quality of the bat thereby improved. 
In schools, it is not unusual for one 
eleven to play with broomsticks 
against another with bats, and the 
superior side playing with broom- 
sticks often make a respectable 
score, Which shows that play is 
possible with a smaller instrument 
than is used now. By the change, 
it is ‘said the style of the batter 
would not be injured or the beauty 
of his play decreased; the sole 
result would be to necessitate 


greater accuracy.and increase the 
penalties of a fault. The best 
player would be even a greater 
sufferer than an inferior, for he who 
habitually hits or plays most balls, 
would most feel the inconvenience 
ol from his having a smaller 
t 


There are two other schemes 
which are suggested fur helping the 
bowler in a minor degree at the 
expense of the batsman, and we 
will consider these before passing 
to what we hold to be the most 
efficacious means available. 

First, it is said, let the bowler 
throw: you have allowed overhand 
bowling, and have. not suffered 
much from the bumping which you 
feared; let the bowler throw; it 
will not be dangerous, and there is 
more twist and shoot in a ball 
thrown. Perhaps; but for the first 
ten minutes it would be dangerous, 
or it would never be difficult. A 
man soon gets tired of throwing, 
the muscles are used with a jerk, 
not steadily as in bowling, and 
while one rarely hears of a bowler 
who has strained his arm, one often 
meets with the excuse, ‘Oh, don’t 
send me long-leg, I have thrown 
away my arm.’ Throwing would 
either be difficult and dangerous, or 
if not dangerous then not difficult. 

Again it is urged: Change the 
law of leg before wicket; let the 
batsman be given out if he misses 
the ball, and it would in the um- 
pire’s opinion have hit the wicket 
had it not been intercepted by the 
leg. How often, argue the advocates 
of this change, does a bowler 
thoroughly beat a man in and make 
him put his leg right in front of his 
wicket, to ‘mow’ at a straight one, 
and then hear in answer to his 
frantic appeal, ‘ No, sir; she would 
ha’ hit the sticks but she did not 
pitch straight.’ Let it be always 
out wherever the ball pitches which 
would have hit the wicket. To this 
we reply that the influeuce of the 
umpire and his responsibility is 
already as great as it ought to 
be, and that any further addition 
thereto would add to the discontent 
which is often felt at a doubtful 
decision in a critical part of the 
game. Umpires are but mortal, 
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and it is quite impossible for them 
to satisfy every one as it is, and 
they would be more than ever open 
to hostile attack if they had to 
decide such a difficult point as 
whether a twisting ball would or 
would not have had quite enough 
curl to make it hit the wicket. The 
present law works well enough, the 
penalty for incorrect play is con- 
siderable, and a change would make 
a stroke correctly attempted too 
liable to a punishment which it 
does not always deserve. 

The last scheme which we shall 
consider for modifying the disad- 
vantage of the bowler is, perhaps, 
more obvious than any hitherto 
examined, but has been left till the 
last as being undoubtedly the most 
important. 

t is to increase the stumps in 
width, in height, or in both. Ina 
long innings of even the best bats- 
man how often is the bowler seen to 
throw up his hands in despair that 
the ball which he thought must 
have hit the wicket has just missed 
it. On the best grounds every bats- 
man lets some balls go by which 
are less than half an inch from his 
wicket, or less than two inches over 
it; increase the stumps and these 
balls will all get men out, and the 
innings be materially shortened.* 

There are various objections to 
this proposal. 

To any increase in height it is ob- 
jected that such a course would 
cause the bowler to pitch balls short 
so as to make them bump, and would 
therefore defeat its own end, because 
short-pitched bowling must be in 
favour of the batsman: to this we 
answer, first, that every bowler of any 
pretension would find that he lost 
more than he gained by bowling 
short; and, secondly, that it is the 
pitched-up balls which as a rule 
go close over the wicket. A short- 
pitched ball, ifit rises atall, generally 
rises enough to pass more than two 

* At present the wicket is twenty-seven 
inches by eight, and though a match was 
once played between Gentlemen and Players, 
in which the latter defended abnormally 
large wickets, this size has been long ad- 
hered to, The above match was called 
*Ward’s Folly,’ and was extremely un- 


popular, 


or three inches over the wicket, and 
their result would not be affected by 
any moderate alteration; whereas 
the pitched-up balls which tax a 
batsman’s skill, and being too good 
for him yet fail to get him out, would 
then necessitate his retirement. 

- Again it is said, change in the 
height of the wicket would spoil 
wicket-keeping; no wicket-keeper 
could take balls rising over a wicket 
so much higher than the present, 
and he would fear the bails being 
driven into his face. Not so, we 
reply; there would be no more danger 
of that than there is at present; and 
while a wicket-keeper can and does 
take many balls that rise high above 
the stumps, yet he gets most of his 
wickets by the balls which pass on 
one side, and these would be just as 
easy to take were the change we are 
considering made. 

There are more objections to in- 
crease in width. The principal is that 
the batsman would not—it is argued 
—be able to stand up to the bowl- 
ing; he would not be able, without 
putting his leg in front of his wicket, 
to cover his offstump with a straight 
bat, and the result would be crooked 
play and unorthodox hitting; any 
increase would oblige us to use a 
fourth stump, and with a fourth 
stump where are you to stand ? 

With neither of these objections do 
we agree; let the wicket be three- 
quarters of an inch broader on each 
side ; let each stump be halfan inch 
greater in diameter, and two inches 
higher than at present, and you 
would have a wicket twenty-nine 
inches by nine and a half. Now any 
good batsman can stand to within 
a quarter of an inch of the line of his 
leg stump, and it isabsurd to suppose 
that it is impossible to play. with a 
straight bat balls which are only ten 
inches away from the feet. Many 
such are now played straight back 
to the bewler unnecessarily, but 
were the change effected it would be 
impossible to play them safely other- 
wise, and many balls would then be 
difficult which are now hit safely to 
square leg. And most of all the 
good ball whose twist or rise makes 
it, if it misses the bat, miss the 
wicket also, would be rewarded by 
the success which it deserves. 
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We foresee that an outcry will be 
raised against us in two directions. 
First, from those who are moderate 
players and even now find run- 
getting difficult; secondly, by the 
secretaries of those large clubs who 
advocate three-day matches for 
pecuniary reasons. . 

To the first we say that the alter- 
ation would tell chiefly in long in- 
nings and even almost solely there: 
the side which now gets only seventy 
would probably, under altered cir- 
cumstances, get nearly as many, for 
such a side is usually, if bowled at 
all, bowled clean; whereas the side 
which now scores largely would find 
the change tell, because the differ- 
ence would have so much larger a 
field for effect. Secondly, as regards 
those who fear that two-day matches 
would hurt their pockets, we say, 
you would get many more to come 
and see a close match than the run- 
away exhibitions which are now so 
common; you could have more 
matches, and your players would 
not be so wearied ro pm. stale. 

These, then, are some of the most 
obvious arguments for or against 
the various schemes which have 
been suggested for re-establishing 
the equilibrium in cricket, and we 
think that the attention of those 
cricketers who have the prosperity 
of the game at heart ought to be 
turned during the winter to the 
desirability of some change. There 
is no question as to the disagreeable- 
ness of long scoring; by common 
consent monster innings are pro- 
nounced wearisome and tedious, and 
equally universal is the opinion that 
the excitement caused by moderate 
scores and aclose match is most en- 
joyable. To the establishment of 
the latter ought the efforts of those 
that rule the game to be directed. 
And this object can be attained only 
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by some material alteration in the 
conditions under which it is played. 
Whether that alteration had better 
be in the size of the bat or wicket, 
in the distance which it is necessary 
to bowl, or in a modification of all - 
three, we have no wish to decide. 
What we do wish is firmly to point 
out the advantage which would be 
conferred on the game if the conser- 
vatism of its upholders were to yield 
to their desire to see short innings 
and less of the long scores which 
are now pleasant neither to the 
players nor the public. 

We cannot conclude our remarks 
without a brief allusion to that 
which is the most remarkable point 
in the past season, nay in past 
cricket generally —the wonderful 
batting of Mr. W. G. Grace. It 
would have been open to us to 
instance his complete mastery of all 
bowling, in support of the theory 
which we have put forward, but 
though what one man has done 
another can do, we have preferred 
not to argue from Mr. Grace’s play, 
on the grounds that it is superemi- 
nently and unusually excellent. No 
one has ever batted so well—it is 
even asserted that no one ever will. 
His extraordinary scores (tedious 
even when he makes them) obtained 
against the best bowling in England 
prove how safely he can defy all 
attack.. He combines — and the 
looker-on knows not which to 
admire most—accurate defence and 
vigorous hitting with what is still 
more extraordinary, successful 
‘placing ;’ and of him can be said 
even more truly than the player 
who was originally intended for the 
compliment, that it is no difference 


what you bowl, for 


* Whgtever style you try 
Will be vanquished by the master’s 
Steady band and certain eye.’ 
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PARIS FROM A BALLOON. 


No. L. 


THE OLD WALLS AND THE MODERN FORTIFICATIONS—LEGENDS OF THE GATES 
AND RAMPARTS. 


ROM a balloon that in the sun- 
set hangs poised over Paris 
like a golden pear in a giant's 
garden, we look down 6n an intri- 
cate honeycomb of streets. Our 
cloud ship is neither laden with the 
letters of besieged people, nor with 
brittle carboys fall of fulminating 
mercury, intended to scatter Satan’s 
blessings among the Prussian bi- 
vouacs. We do not soar in the clear 
blue sky of Paris, to telegraph with 
coloured fires, or to observe in what 
direction the stealthy miners are 
burrowing, towards Mont Valérien 
or Fort d’Issy. We have no orders 
from General Trochu to reconnoitre 
the twenty-one miles of rampart, or 
to see if all the seventeen detached 
forts are where they were before 
these dangerous Germans arrived ; 
though old Molkte is ‘ rusé comme 
quatre,’ as every one knows, and 
would as soon steal a fort as a pro- 
vince. 

Below us we can see, as a kite 
could a farm-yard, all Paris—north, 
south, east, and west—from Clichy 
to Meudon, from Vincennes to St. 
Cloud. There, in glittering flow, 
runs the Seine between its massive 
quays, making that great looped 
bend from the broad dusty plain of 
the Champ de Mars, towards Sévres, 
and up again, like the top of a 
capital P, past the Bois de Boulogne 
towards Neuilly. And there, once 
above the centre of the great hive, 
through the liquid sapphire of this 
smokeless air, we can still see the 
two islands in the Seine that were 
the first fortresses of the wild tribes 
whom Cesar found here, fishing 
and hunting, beside their wattled 
wigwams, when he came to hold a 
general council of the Gauls, after 
having cruelly caushed the Belgians, 
and just before the tremendous insur- 
rection organized by that fierce Au- 
vergnat chief Vercingetorix. There 
is Notre Dame, the Hotel Cluny, 





built on the site of the old Roman 
palace of Julian; and yonder there 
we can see, beyond the square masses 
of the Louvre and Tuileries, the 
obelisk of the Place de la Concorde, 
and on the opposite bank the grey 
domo of the Invalides. A turn in our 
crimson car, that impends now like 
a drop of blood over Paris, and we 


" sweep the horizon from the grassy 


lines of the glacis behind Pére la 
Chaise, crowded with ostentatious 
dead, to the green plantations of the 
pleasant Bois de Boulogne; from 
the gloomy prison of Bicétre to the 
breezy heightsof Montmartre. Alone 
in our cloud ship, which floats 
through the soft, yielding air like 
thistle-down, our car laden only 
with quick-coming fancies and 
thoughts of the past—of Clovis and 
the Medici, of the Valois and the 
Bourbons—dreaming of the old 
splendour we forget the transient 
misery, and as chiffoniers of the air 
gather everywhere the old tradi- 
tions, legends, and anecdotes. U 
here, far above reach of steel bolt or 
Shrapnel shell, beguiling ourselves 
with day-dreams, we try to forget 
that Paris is now beleaguered by 
pitiless enemies, that a thousand 
cannon only want the word of a 
stern old soldier to scatter fire and 
death among two million people. We 
try to forget that Famine and Pesti- 
Jence wait only for the dread word 
that is to unchain and let them 
forth. We try to drive from our 
minds the image of that beautifal 
Fury with the snaky hair and the 
vengeful eyes of the wrathful Me- 
dusa, who, with cruel armour clasp- 
ing her beautiful limbs, now rushes 
with hysteric laugh to the combat. 
No; these horrors—that may God 
avert!—are not for the flaneurs of the 
clouds, who, casting a glamour 
over the gay city that mightily re- 
sembles a London fog, blot out at 
once, at their imperious commands, 
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cliurch and palace, barrack and 
prison, park and street, bright boule- 
vard and crowded faubourg, and 
leave only the turbid, swollen 
river that Cesar saw when he 
found the Parisii—not lively then, 
but a poor, gloveless, café-less, 
sullen people—living between marsh 
and forest, hunting wild oxen in 
the Bois de Boulogne, or spearing 
salmon by torchlight near the Druid 
temple that Notre Dame displaced. 
A little more light, a shrinking in 
of marsh, an avenue or two in the 
dense fir woods, and Julian, the 
grandson of Constantine, after strik- 
ing down seven German chiefs near 
Strasbourg, comes to Lutetia (Paris), 
which he loves, and holds court in 
the Palais des Thermes (Hotel de 
Cluny), on the left bank of the 
Seine. Paris gradually grew into a 
walled city now with that amphi- 
theatre near the Pantheon people 
have just discovered—and with 
forums, temples, and aqueducts. 
And a walled city Paris was when 
the Franks crossed the Rhine, and 
the Great Clovis, defeating the 
Roman general, and turning Chris- 
tian beats down the pagan tribes 
with his irresistible battle-axe; and 
after having entered Tours crowned, 
and scattering gold pieces among 
the mob, fixed his residence at 
favoured Paris. Here, in the city 
where St. Denis had suffered mar- 
tyrdom (Montmartre), the cruel 
Frank married Clothilde, built a 
church to St. Peter and St. Paul 
(afterwards St. Geneviéve—now the 
Pantheon), and proceeded to spread 
Christianity by knocking out the 
brains of rival chiefs, and seizing 
Verdun and Cologne with a strong 
hand. Rome, grateful to so con- 
vincing a missionary, gave this 
rapacious king the title of ‘ Elder 
Son of the Church.’ The walls of 
Clovis seem to have mouldered on 
till the reign of Louis VI, the 
contemporary and deadly enemy of 
our Henry I. of England. The king- 
dom of France was but a poor little 
parish then ; it included little more, 
historians tell us, than the cities of 
_ Paris, Orleans, Etampes, Mélun, and 
Compiégne. On the north the Count 
of Flanders reared his castles; on 
the east rose the towers of Cham- 


pagne ; on the south the powerfal ' 
or 


ds of Meaux, Chartres, Blois, and 
the threatening counts of Anjou 
and Tourraine closed in this little 
paddock; while on the ‘west came 
the Norman dominions of Henry, 
the son of the proud conqueror of 
England. 

Louis the Fat, or Fighter, for he 
was called by both nicknames, ra- 
vaged Normandy, but won little 
from England but curses, hard 
blows, and a nominal homage pre- 
scribed us by Pope Calixtus. This 
king, always at war with tle De 
Courcys, and other vassals, who 
plundered travellers even a few 
leagues from Paris, was compelled 
to fortify his northern and southern 
faubourgs by new walls, to keep 
the free-lances of rebellious barons 
from the rich shops and ‘ hotels’ 
that had arisen round Notre Dame. 
The city the Danes had three times 
besieged was now safe from any 
sudden forays. The buildings round 
the Palais de Justice, built by the 
first of the Capets, once sheltered 
by this stone fence, grew apace. 
Yet still the city was so small that 
in the time of Louis le Gros (Louis 
VL.) the duties of the north gate 
(where the Rue St. Martin inter- 
sected the Rue de Rivoli) only pro- 
duced six hundred francs of modern 
money. This same burly Louis re- 
built the Louvre, which was as old 
as Dagobert, that early monarch of 
the Franks, immortalised in song; 
and in the reign of his son, Louis 
VIL, who led the Second Crusade, 
founded Notre Dame, Pope Alex- 
ander III. laying the first stone; 
in the same reign the Templars 
erecting their preceptory in the 
quarter that still bears their name. 
The walls of Louis VI. began, the 
antiquaries of Paris prove, on the 
right bank, near the church of St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois,and passed by 
a gate in the Rue St. Denis to 
their termination on the bank of 
the Seine, opposite the Place de 
Gréve, for many centuries the 
Tyburn of medieval Paris. On 
the left bank these walls of Louis 
le Gros started near the Poultry 
Market, traversed the Rue de la 
Harpe, passed the Abbey of St. 
Genevieve, and terminated on the 
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Seine bank at a spot where there 
stood the Tower of St. Bernard. 
Philip Augustus, ‘that expensive 
Herr,’ who suceeeded Louis VIT., and 
who joined our Richard the Lion- 
Hearted in the Third Crusade, was a 
great benefactor to Paris. Before he 
set out for ‘ La Syrie’ Philip com- 
manded the householders of Paris 
to surround the city with a strong 
wall, which should have turrets and 
fortified gates; and the obedient 
citizens began in that very year, 
1190. The new wall, which rose while 
Philip was driving lances into Sara- 
cens’ bodies, started from ‘la Tour 
qui fait le Coin ’—how Victor-Hugo- 
ish that sounds—which stood near 
the present Pont des Arts. It tra- 
versed the present court of the 
Louvre having a gate flanked with 
low round towers called the Porte 
St. Honoré—a saint not unknown 
to us. It then passed by the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the Porte 
Montmartre,and the Porte St. Denis, 
and came down again through the 
old street of the Temple, to a 
river-gate called the Porte Barbelle. 
On the left bank, south side (the 
Surrey side of Paris, to use a London 
comparison), the wall began at the 
Tour de Nésle (a tower immortal- 
ized by modern glovers), on the 
site of the eastern pavilion of the 
resent Institute. It took -the 
direction of the Rue Mazarine and 
the Porte de Buci, Porte des Cor- 
deliers (afterwards the Porte St. 
Germain),sothe Porte d’Enfer (after- 
wards the Porte Michel), past con- 
vents and wood yards, to the Rue 
Fogssés St. Jacques, and the fortified 
tower called Tournelle, exactly 
facing the Porte Barbelle on the 
right bank, which is the north side. 
And these details, though they sound 
mere scrap facts, yet arouse, by 
association, many scenes in the 
time of Saladin, the usurper John, 
and that glutton at fighting, Richard 
of the Lion Heart, whom ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ has endeared to us. The men 
in parti-coloured hoods and coats 
of mail, the men who grappled with 
us English in Normandy, and drove 
us out of our old conquests, seem to 
pace again’ the river’s bank, to lie 
singing or sleeping in the shadow of 
Notre Dame. This same Philip, who 
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kept down his nobles with a strong 
hand, and had always his rope and 
axe ready for stiff-necked barons or 
red-handed thieves, was fond of 
building. The beautiful pointed 
arch began in his reign; and he 
built a tower to the Louvre, and 
barred the river by the Ile St. Louis 
with a ponderous chain, fastened 
to piles and supported by boats. 
This tower kept the little city of 
the enceinte (La Ville the north 
suburb, and |’Université, with its 
brawling students, on the south) 
safe from-any sudden foray from 
Normandy or Champagne. What 
this whole wall cost we cannot tell ; 
but the masons’ bill for the southern 
half still exists, and shows it to 
have been 2,660 yards long: a mere 
paddock fence compared to the 
twenty-one miles ring of thé Thiers’ 
fortifications, now about to be so 
sharply tested. Philip’s wall had 
an embattled parapet three feet 
high, which the archers and cross- 
bowmen, the preparers of scalding 
oil and molten lead, the sinewy 
workers at the mangonels aud cata- 
pults. The south wall cost 7,020 
livres, and each of the six gates 120 
livres. The north walls had not more 
than seven gates, the river towers 
having no openings from the water. 
The ramparts had round towers 
every forty-two yards, but there 
was no regular series of ditches. 
The south wall, begun when the 
north wall was finished, took fifteen 
years building, The enceinte in- 
cluded arable land, vineyards, and 
meadows; so that Montmartre then 
must have been pure country, s0 
small was the nascent city. 

Edward III., after his invasion of 
Normandy, and before Cressy, threat- 
ened Paris. Our light horse barnt 
St. Cloud, Boulogne, and Bourg la 
Reine (one league from Paris), and 
King Edward fixed his head-quar- 
ters in a nunnery at Poissy. And 
Froissart says that when King 
Philip of Valois mounted his war- 
horse to go to St. Denis and join 
his allies, the old King of Bohemia, 
Lord John of Hainault, the Duke of 
Lorraine, the Earl of Blois, the 
Earl of Flanders, and all his barons 
and knights, the people of Paris 
were alarmed, and coming and 
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falling on their knees before him, 
cried out, ‘ Great sire and noble 
king, are you about to leave your 
fine city of Paris? Our enemies 
are only two leagues off, and as 
soon as they shall know you have 
quitted us they will come hither 
directly, and we are not able to 
defend ourselves. Have the kind- 
ness, therefore, sire, to remain in 
your good city of Paris, and take 
care of us.’ 

But the fierce king, proud, hot,and 
cruel, would not listen to these sup- 
plications, but, ordering all the pent- 
houses in Paris to be pulled aa 
for fear of fire, spurred on to St. 
Denis. The English retreated be- 
fore the French army, but fording 
the Somme, fortified themselves on 
a hill at Cressy. The French, led 
-away by the king’s impetuosity, 
attacked at a disadvantage, were 
routed like sheep, and our heralds, 
counting the dead, found ten ban- 
ners, eleven princes, twelve hundred 
knights, and about thirty thousand 
nameless rank and file. 

After the cruel slaughter at Poi- 
tiers, where the Black Prince and 
his eight thousand men, being re- 
fused honourable terms of surren- 
der, bore down on the French sixty 
thousand, slew five or six thousand 
of the enemy, and took prisoner the 
French king, and seventeen earls, 
without stopping to count mere 
barons, knights or squires—a 
month after this cruel disaster 
(almost as crushing as that of 
Sedan), a strong man afose in 
Paris in the hour of bitter need, and 
began to fortify the city in earnest. 
Except raised at such moments, 
fortifications seldom seem quite in 
earnest. This Etienne Marcel, pro- 
vost of the merchants and leader of 
the Blue and Red hood factions, was 
opposed to the Regent, the Duke of 
Normandy, and friendly to the King 
of Navarre. The energetic man re- 
paired the walls, and’ dug moats. 
He enlarged the northern wall, 
building at the Gate of St. Anthony, 
the afterwards celebrated Bastille, 
as a fort against the English. 
The wall, strengthened by the Bas- 
tille du Temple, ran to the Porte St. 
Martin and passed over such well- 
known sites as what is now the 





Place des Victoires, the Palais 
Royale, and the Porte St. Honoré. 
The Louvre, once, atcording to tra- 
dition, a hunting-box of King Da- 
gobert, was now, for the first time, 
enclosed within the walls of Paris. 
The Isle de Notre Dame was de- 
fended by the Tour Loriaux and 
a ditch which divided the island 
into two parts. The masons’ bill 
for these useful defences amounted 
to 162,520 livres tournois, a sum 
nearly equal to 1,170,000f. of current 
French money. The engineers and 
masons were paid four or five sous 
a day, the rhasons’ men three, and 
the porters two. The works, which 
took four years to complete, were 
executed at about four sous per 
yard. On the battlements this 
master spirit, Etienne Marcel, placed 
750 wooden sentry-boxes, which 
were hooked on to the ramparts. A 
few pieces of cannon (not used much 
before Cressy) were mounted on the 
walls that now boast some 3,000 
pieces ofartillery. This same Mar- 
cel, who defied the Dauphin, and slew 
his evil counsellors in his presence, 
was the first to conceive the idea of 
barricading the streets of Paris by 
stretching strong chains across 
them. Eventually, at the very 
moment of surrendering the keys 
of the Bastille to the English 
archers of the King of Navarre, he 
was assailed by some of the Regent’s 
faction and slain, with fifty-four of 
his partisans, Their bodies were 
stripped before the church of St. 
Catherine du Val and then thrown 
into the Seine. The King of Na- 
varre, furious at being thus foiled, 
at once.blockaded Paris and tried to 
reduce it by famine; during which 
a small barrel of herrings was sold, 
Froissart says, for fifty * golden 
crowns. Misery now followed; 
pestilence appeared, and swept 
down thousands in the starving 
city, eighty people in the Hotel 
Dieu alone being carried off daily. 
Soon after this (1359), Edward IIL, 
still clamorous for the French 
crown, again besieged Paris; his 
lances thirsting for French blood. 
But the Dauphin shut himself up 
close within his stone fence, and let 
the English ramp and rage as they 
liked in the plains of Vaugirard and 
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Montrouge, which they swept and 
scoured till they had to retreat to a 
less devastated country. The next 
year peace was signed, and King 
John, leaving the Savoy for the 
Louvre, saw the Paris fountains 
running} with wine, and tapestry 
glistening at every window as he 
entered Notre Dame under a canopy 
of cloth of gold. 

John’s son, Charles V.— that 
prince who basely broke his parole 
to us English—to still more 
strengthen the armour of Paris, and 
finding Marcel’s walls hastily built 
and too low for safety, promptly 
heightened the ramparts, added 
towers, constructed the Petit Chite- 
let, and rebuilt and enlarged the 
Bastille. The ditches were made 
36 feet broad and 16 deep, and were 
lined with turf. These works took 
seventeen years to complete. The 
total circumference of walled Paris 
in the reign of this king was 8,405 
yards. There were sixteen quarters 
in the city, which contained 1,084 
acres of ground. 

In the reign of Charles VI., who 
was at times insane, Paris was torn 
to pieces by the factions of the Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs, the Pari- 
sians generally siding with the 
Burgundians. In 1381, the turbu- 
lent citizens, enraged at an oppres- 
sive tax, put to death the tax-col- 
lectors, and sacked and gutted the 
Jewish quarter ; the next year, how- 
ever, the king seized Paris, threw 
into prison three hundred of the 
richest citizens, sent the barri- 
cade chains to Vincennes, and dis- 
armed the burghers, who sued to 
him for mercy in the court of the 
Palais de Justice. In 1418, the 
Burgundian faction, maddened by 
the Armagnac inroads, broke into 
one of those frenzies which stain 
French history. They killed eight 
hundred Armagnacs, drove the rest 
into the Bastille, savagely sacked 
the Armagnac houses, and mas- 
sacred 520 unofiending persons. 
They then broke into the Concier- 
gerie, the Grand Chatelet, and the 
Bastille, and murdered all the 
Armagnac prisoners. During these 
cruel butcheries the chain barri- 
cades were brought from Vincennes 
and replaced in. ‘he streets. A 
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famine followed these massacres 
and carried off fifty thousand Pari- 
sians from this tormented, sinful, 
and unhappy city. 

The English fifteen years’ misrule 
of France ended when that brave 
daughter of a shepherd of Cham- 
pagne, Joan of Arc, bore the Ori- 
tlamme through the gates of Orleans. 
Her mission fulfilled, the Pucelle was 
about to return to her hut and to 
her sheep, when the French generals 
Richemont and Dunois urged her 
to help drive the English out of 
Paris. The angel voices that had 
hitherto led her were now silent 
to her prayers, and she complied 
with great reluctance. Even at St. 
Denis she still hesitated, till at last 
the ardour of war seized her, and 
she mounted her war-horse to give 
the English robbers ‘ good buffets 
and wipes.’ With twelve thousand 
men she attacked the wall of Paris 
between the Porte St. Honoré and 
the Porte St. Denis (the exact spot 
was the Rue Meslee, formerly calied 
the Rue du Rempart, between the 
Temple and the Porte St. Martin). 
The attack was sharp, but after 
four hours’ wrangle the French 
were driven back. ‘The king,’ says 
the old chronicler, ‘had several 
pieces of cannon stationed near the 
Porte St. Honoré, upon a hillock 
called the Porte Matlet. Joan of 
Are, the Maid of Orleans, was dis- 
posed to storm the city, not being 
aware that the ditches were filled 
with water. With her lance she 
sounded the depth, and whilst 
giving orders for a part of the fosse 
to be filled up with fagots, in order 
to force a passage, she was shot 
with an arrow in the thigh. She 
refused, however, to leave the spot. 
The Duc d’Alencon at length went 
and carried her away.’ Brave girl! 
Poor girl! The next May, in a 
daring sally from Compiégne, she 
was unhorsed and taken by the 
English, who barbarously burned 
her in the market-place at Rouen. 
Seven years after that unsuccessful 
attack, Richemont and Dunois, 
aided by some of the citizens, ob- 
tained an entrance into Paris and 
put the English garrison to the 
sword. The next year, 1437 (a year 
when fourteen or fifteen persons in 
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Paris were devoured by wolves), 
Charles VIL. made his solemn entry 
into his liberated city. 

In the reign of Francis I., when 
the Spaniards were besieging towns 
in Champagne and Franche Comté, 
the Parisians again set to work to 
strengthen the city. The German 
Lanzknechts, those savage, drunken 
swashbucklers all slashes, plumes, 
and ribbons, whom Holbein has 
immortalized, were already at the 
gates. Several of the buttes, those 
vast heaps of filth and rubbish, like 
the Monte Testaccio at Rome, which 
had accumulated outside the walls 
and reached almost up to the bat- 
tlement - platforms, were levelled. 
Five hundred men were employed 
at this necessary work, at twenty 
deniers a day each, while sixteen 
thousand workmen were engaged in 
deepening the ditch on the north 
side. In 1541, the English in 
Picardy, and Charles V. again with 
his German two-handed swords- 
men in Champagne, Paris was once 
more strengthened ; and a few years 
later, Henry Il. increased the de- 
fences at the gates of St. Denis and 
St. Martin. 

Francis I., who, with all his rash 
courage and his insatiable vices, 
had a certain generous magnifi- 
cence about him not unbecoming a 
monarch, did almost as much for 
Paris as the ex-Emperor and M. 
Hausmann. He pulled down the 
frowning walls and gloomy bat- 
haunted towers of the old Louvre, 
and replaced them with an airy and 
spacious Renaissance palace; he 
also patched up the old battered 
city walls and rebuilt the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. The Hotel de 
Ville was begun in the reign of 
Francis, as the palace of the 
Tuileries was during that of 
Charles IX. This same evil young 
cub of the Medici enlarged the 
western wall of Paris in 1566 to 
take in the garden of the Tuileries. 
A wide bastion then guarded the 
end of this ‘ Boulevard,’ as it was 
called, and the water-gate afterwards 
erected took the name of the Porte 
de la Conference. 

During the wretched wars of the 
League Henry IV. broke his lance 
in vain against the walls of Paris. 
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After the red knife of Jacques 
Clement had cleared the way to 
the throne, and immediately after 
the white plume of chivalrous 
Navarre had led the army of ‘the 
Béarnais ’ to victory on the plain of 
~ the Huguenots came to the 


cay 

a. with his own army and 
5,000 English, burnt the suburbs of 
Paris and blockaded the fanatical 
town, where the priests and the Sor- 
bonne fulminated curses and excom- 
munications against the Huguenots, 
Meyerbeer and Scribe, better than 
even Sully, or, indeed, any his- 
torian, have shown us how the 
furious Catholics chorussed their 
hymns with volleys of arquebus 
shot, and advanced to the charge 
waving a crucifix in one hand anda 
musket in the other. The 220,000 
starving creatures in Paris quailed 
before the 15,000 besiegers. Fa- 
mine and the plague were shut 
within the walls. There were 
horrible rumours that starving 
people sought food even in the 
churchyards, and a maddened mo- 
ther was seen to eat her dead child. 
Henry IV., always large-hearted, 
generously allowed the old men, 
women, and children to depart. He 
even permitted peasants to carry in 
provisions, and permitted his own 
men to sell food for gloves, scarves, 
and feathers. One day two peasants 
—surprised driving a cart-load of 
loaves towards a postern—were 
about to be hung, when Henry 
came by. They threw themselves 
at his feet and pleaded their misery. 
‘Go in peace,’ he said, giving them 
money ; ‘go in peace; the Béarnais 
is poor ; if he’d more he would give 
it to you.’ ‘I would rather never 


win Paris, he said, ‘than acquire it 
by the destruction of its citizens.’ 
Soon after this‘ Farnese, the Duke 
of Parma (the Parma Elizabeth 
spoke of defiantly at the camp at 


Tilbury), foreed the French lines 
and relieved the city. Henry, after 
Farnese’s retreat to Artois, re- 
turned to St. Denis, and tried in vain 
to surprise the capital by means of 
a band of men disguised as millers. 
Three years after Paris threw open 
her gates to Henry IV., and from a 
window near the gate of St. Denis 
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the gay king bid a laughing adieu 
to the Spanish halberdiers who had 
surrendered to him the Bastille. 

In Louis XIIL’s—or, rather, 
Richelieu’s—reign in Paris, the 
northern wall was rebuilt, and the 
gates of St. Honoré and Montmartre 

laced further towards the faux- 
ourgs. This was a great epoch for 
Paris, the Palais Royal being built 
by the Cardinal, and the Luxem- 
bourg§ by Marie de Medicis, on the 
model of the Pitti Palace in her old 
home at Florence. 

Under Louis XIV., when war 
kept further from the capital, 
sunshine indeed broke out in the 
long-troubled city. This little man 
with the big wig, loving magni- 
ficence and grandeur, all but rebuilt 
Paris. He gave it much we now 
admire; much for which we now feel 
such pity. He opened more than 
eighty new streets and built thirty- 
three churches; he faced some of 
the quays with stone, and laid out 
the noble Place Vendéme and*the 
Place des Victoires. He planted the 
Champs Elysées, and completed the 
Hotel des Invalides, the College 
Mazarin, the Gobelins manufactory, 
and the colonnade of the Louvre. 
He also enlarged the Tuileries and 

lanned out the present gardens. 

Sut, noblest work of all, in scorn of 
all possible enemies, he pulled down 
all the fortifications, walls, and 
towers, and filling up the ditches, 
turned them into shady,and spacious 
Boulevards, giving Paris, by this 
destruction of feudal relics — the 
old gates changing into triumphal 
arches—the finest promenades any 
ancient or modern city has had or 
could have. The northern Boule- 
vards were finished in 1704, the 
year after Queen Anne’s accession, 
and the southern works commenced, 
but these lingered on till the reign 
of Louis XV. 

In this miserable reign Paris 
covered 3,342 acres. On the very 
eve of the Revolution sprang up 
sumptuous hotels in the F'aubourgs 
St. Honoré and St. Germain, the 
church of St. Genevieve (the 
Pantheon), the beautiful Place de 
la Concorde, the Palais Bourbon 
(now the Palais Législatif), and 
several of those great street foun- 
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tains, almost worthy to be compared 
to those of Rome. 

Necker and the ideal economists 
of that weak but well-intentioned 
monarch Louis XVI. led to the 
octroi wall being run round Paris 
by the mischievous and greedy 
farmers-general, to catch contra- 
band goods and the better to levy 
a tax on Parisian land imports. 
The south wall was begun in 1784; 
the north wall took in the vil- 
lages of Chaillot and Roule, and 
was to have included Montmartre, 
had not the abbé and villagers 
of that hamlet noisily remonstrated. 
The angry Parisians consoled them- 
selves by pelting the ministers 
who thus chained them in with bon- 
mots and epigrams, the best of 
which was the punning line— 


‘Le mur murant Paris rend Paris murmurant. 


That audacious spendtbrift Calonne, 
who succeeded Necker, and who 
on his retirement left a deficit in 
the revenue of 115 millions, built 
barriers of great magnificence ; but 
in 1791 (the year of the king's 
arrest) the entrance dues were 
abolished and these structures be- 
came useless. Under the Directory 
and the Empire, however, the walls 
were finished and the duty at the 
barriers again levied. There are 
fifty barriers. The Barritre du 
Trone, with columns and pavilions, 
the Temple, St. Martin, and the 
pavilions of the Barriére Neuilly, 
still testify to that reckless waste 
of Calonne’s which, among other 
causes, helped to accelerate the 
Revolution. 

If to Louis XIV., the patron of 
Racine and Molitre, Paris is in- 
debted for her luxury, it is to the 
great Napoleon she owes the idea of 
her fortifications. The Citizen King, 
zealously aided by Thiers, led to 
the carrying out the design in 1841. 
One hundred and forty million francs 
were granted for the purpose, which 
it took several years to complete; 
if indeed it is even yet completed— 
a question which Prussian cannon 
will soon decide. With 560,000 men 
behind them, the seventeen de- 
tached forts defending the ap- 
proaches on the Montalembert sys- 
tem may perhaps keep the enemy 
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at bay for a dozen days, but 
hardly for more. According to 
five or six old official reports 
Paris had in its walls 2,238 mor- 
tars, cannon, and howitzers, 575 
rampart guns, 200,000 muskets, 
1,500 rocket-tubes, 2,700 gun-car- 
riages; but these were mere paper 
cannon, &c., for according to M. 
Gambetta’s own proclamation, dated 
Tours, October ro, the entire 
enceinte last month only 

500 cannon: but now it has—if in- 
deed there be such a thing as official 
truth in France—3,800 cannon, with 
400 rounds of ammunition for each. 
If this be so, and the men of Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz left any sons, 
the somewhat arrogant Prussians 
may still have a hot quarter of an 
hour before the 65 entrances of Paris 
and its 94 fronts of 355 métres each 
be forced. But if it be true that 
Mont Valérien, the key of all Paris, 
is commanded by Prussian batteries, 
forts Charenton, Nogent, Rosny, 
Noisy, Romainville, d’Issy, Roucroy, 
and Vanveres must fall like card 
houses in the first week’s whirl- 
wind of fire. 

The history of the one day’s siege 
of the beautiful city by the allies 
in i814 is not encouraging to the 
friends of Paris or those who 
sympathize with her in this bitter 
hour; yet in many respects it 
must be allowed, even by the firmest 
believers in Prussian forethought 
and determination, that Paris is now 
much stronger than in 1814. The 
modern fortifications enclose the 
side of Paris then most hotly dis- 
puted. On its paralyzed side the 
river defends it. The attack will 
be on the strong Montmartre side, 
as when the Russian grenadiers 


struggled with Mortier’s men for 
Belleville and Romainville, now safe 
from the enemy. In 1814 there 
were scarcely 40,000 men to be got 
together to defend Paris from Aus- 
trian and Cossack. The cannon 
were under 200, no barricades were 
thrown up, the redoubts at the 
barriers were mere palisaded 
‘tambours’ without ditches. Yet 
even the unsupported handful did 
brave battle for a day against the 
allied force of 250,000 men. There 
were no twelve leagues of walls then, 
no sixteen citadels. The wood of Vin- 
cennes may new see a sterner fight, 
and Montmartre look down on a 
fiercer struggle, than on that day 
when 6,000 dead Frenchmen, 
and 10,000 Austrians, Prussians, and 
Russians strewed the gardens and 
orchards of Bagnolet, Prés St. Ger- 
vais, and Pantin. 

However we may condemn the 
Parisians for the levity and rashness 
with which they plunged (or al- 
lowed themselves to be plunged) 
into this cruel, wicked, and un- 
necessary war, we cannot but pity 
them at this crisis, they are so 
brave, so chivalrous, so hopeful. 
If in their fierce despair they are 
not wise enough to surrender, then 
let them strike a stout blow for life. 

* Wave, Paris, all thy banners wave, 
And forward with thy chivalry.’ 

Already the bayonets gather, the 
drums roll, the German cannon wait 
only the signal to open the last act of 
this ghastly drama; and we, stand- 
ing passive, with pity in our hearts 
for both nations, can only repeat 
the cry of the heralds at the tourna- 
ments of old— 

*God shaw the right.’ 
Water THORNBURY. 
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MARRIAGE BELLS. 


By THE AuTHOR or ‘THE HARVEST OF A Quiet Eve.’ 


ING out, O marriage cadence rare! 
Ring out into the world! 
Now, flag-like, opening in the air, 
Now, flag-like, shut and furled. 
And all the while there meets your tone 
An echo from the distance thrown. 


Pass on, o’er flowers that thickly fall, 
Proud Groom, and happy Bride: 

Through smiling crowds,—a double wall 
Set up, the graves to hide; 

And all the while the Bells ring on, 


With echoes from the distance thrown. 


Drive off, into the wonder-state 
Of the new wonder-life ; 
Incredulous, reiterate 
‘ Husband !’—strange word :—and ‘ wife!’ 
And sweetly while the Bells peal on 
I catch an echo in their tone. 


Then let the strangeness pass; the love 
Deepen, as years steal by, 

As Spring’s young laughter leaves the grove 
Half sad, that it must die; 

And through the Bells, with faintest tone, 


The echo-answer still rings on. 


Then joy in the full leafy dome, 
Not torn by every breeze; 
And watch the bits of Heaven that come 
Between the swaying trees. 
—How earnestly the Bells ring on! 
—How full swells up the echo-tone ! 
For those unsettling strains and wild, 
Coos the contented dove; 
Or, if it pause, that music mild, 
The silence tells of love: 
Hush! hark! With what a tender ton 


Those old Bells answer, one by 


Now years the starry blossoms bring, 
The graver wood to greet: 

I see that emerald hue of Spring 
Gather about its feet: 

—With laugh of children, blithe in tone, 

The echo-bells peal on, peal on! 
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Marriage Bells. 


—But lo! one day the woodman’s care 
Widens the blue above; 

Sadly, though still the nest is there, 
She droops, the mateless dove : 

—Ab, Bells! had all been once foreshown 

In that deep pathos of your tone ? 


Yet tender memories thickly spring 
Where the wood lieth bare: 

The young are stirring ‘neath her wing, 
And the sweet flowers are there: 

There is a music in their moan, 


While the old Bells keep sobbing on. 


—Why, dear? Nay, fie upon the Bells, 
That come our eyes to dim; 

—Now greetings full ;—now low farewells; 
The songs of Seraphim ! 

Oh, their pathetic, merry tone! 

Rain falling while the sun shines on! 


Well, those are gone: nor let us stay, 
But, while the glad larks sing, 

Take thankfully our homeward way, 
And leave the Bells to ring: 

Glad ; for our Bells have never done; 

Their echo-music still rings on. 
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MORALS OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 


USIC Halls have much de- 

veloped since the days when 
they disputed with the theatres the 
right of giving rival attractions. 
They have now nearly all the pri- 
vileges they ever asked for, and 
confessedly as many as they want. 
With what result? The public are 
jastified in expecting development 
in a desirable direction as a conse- 
quence of the concessions made a 
few years since, when the plea was 
put forth that these establishments 
were compelled to resort to a low 
class of performances because per- 
formances of a high class were the 
monopoly of the houses licensed by 
the Lord Chamberlain; and it is not 
the fault of authority if the enter- 
tainments presented are no better 
than they should be. 

Let us see what use the managers 
of music halls have made of their 
liberty, and how far the public are 
gainers or losers by the change. 
The necessary experience is not 
difficult to obtain, and a single 
evening will suffice to visit the 
principal establishments in London. 

I will not ask you to go the 
round with me. Rather let us 
suppose characteristics belonging 
more or less to all these places 
comprised in one, which shall stand 
as their representative. Never mind 
whether the locality be the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square, away 
in the Edgware Road, deep in the 
City, or over Westminster Bridge 
in the shadow of the archiepiscopal 
palace at Lambeth. 

The entrance is all light and life. 
Attendants in military uniforms of 
a fancifal character form an irre- 
gularly distributed guard of honour. 
They are evidently intended to keep 
order among the moving masses of 
the public who are coming out, 
going in, or standirg about in 
an undecided manner There are 
barriers where you may pay, and 
beyond these bars whsre you may 
drink. The place, in fact, is brist- 
ling with bars—reveded as you 
advance at every turn The counters 
are in a high state of decoration, 
and presided over by ycung women 


in a high state of decoration 
also. The latter, indeed, are a con- 
spicuous element in the scene, and 
oceupy much of the attention of 
the drinkers. They occupy the 
approaches to the central hall, 
which you have some difficulty. in 
gaining, owing to the numerous 
loungers who seem to prefer this 
part of the place, probably for 
the sake of being out of the way of 
the entertainment; for they have 
mostly the air of habitués who 
know the whole thing by heart, and 
condescend to attend to the per- 
formance only when some special 
attraction is ‘on.’ 

The hall is of large dimensions, 
and fitted up after the manner of a 
theatre; that is to say, there is a 
stage, balconies above, and a pit 
below. But the seats, whether in 
balcony or pit—or in the exclusive 
stalls, which are divided off from 
the latter—are all associated with 
convenience for taking refreshment. 
The'pit and stalls are covered with 
little tables, accommodating some 
four or six persons, with chairs 
placed accordingly. In the bal- 
conies there are little ledges in front 
of the seats for the same convivial 
purpose. Nearly every place is 
occupied, and it is difficult for a 
late comer to find room. The 
audience is composed of about 
equal proportions of the sexes, 
varying considerably in age and 
apparent rank in society, but most 
of them doing justice to the good 
things—in which conventional term 
bad things must be of course in- 
cluded—provided by the waiters, 
who flutter about and invite you to 
‘give your orders’ at every turn. 
Beer in bottles and in tankards, 
spirits or wines with effervescing 
drinks, spirits or wine with water 
or alone, American mixtures with 
all their wonderfal names; most 
kinds of liquids, in fact, are being 
imbibed; and those among the 
assenibly who incline to such things 
as cold fowl, cutlets, poached eggs, 
and similar solids, are accommodated 
with equal facility. Tobacco, too, 
is freely consumed: from every 
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table wreaths of smoke arise from 
cigars and pocket-pipes, and the 
upper part of the hall is in one 
great cloud. The decorations of the 
place are brilliant to a fault, the 
gayest colours and the most profuse 
gilding being laid on with lavish 
fancy. But the smoke spoils the 
effect, and obscures even the glare 
of the gas. ‘The odour of the 
tobacco, moreover, is strongly pro- 
nounced, though it is mingled some- 
what with that of the gas and 
occasional whifls which come from 
the hot viands. These scents, in a 
place closely: packed with a mis- 
cellaneous public, are not more 
exhilarating than might be expected 
—that is to say, they are unbear- 
able, after a very short time, to any 
person with a respectable amount 
of fastidiousness. 

I have indicated the quality of the 
company as mixed. There are com- 
paratively few gentlemen, and still 
fewer ladies, in the social sense of 
the term; and the latter, it need 
scarcely be said, are not in the body 
of the hall, nor in the public seats 
puny. They are supposed to 
»—if present at all—in some of 
the private boxes, where occasional 
glimpses may be obtained of persons 
who, judging from their ap nce, 
ought not to be there at all, But it 
is a fact. I believe that ladies of 
position—ied by a singular curiosity 
—do occasionally visit such scenes, 
ies care to be as little visible as 
possible, and protected at their 
ingress and egress by an exclusive 
entrance. It is to be hoped that 
the indiscreet fancy of these persons 
is soon gratified, and that their pre- 
sence—individually—is not among 
the performances announced for 
repetition. I should be sorry to 
say that there are not ‘respectable 
females’ in the public part of the 
hall. There are many who are at 
least so in appearance. At a table 
near to mine is @ man, who is pro- 
bably a small tradesman or artisan, 
with his wife and daughter, and 
the apparent object of the daughter's 
affections. Paterfamilias is enjoying 
a pipe, and partaking, with the rest 
of the party, of the beer and spirits 
and water which is on the table 
before them. ‘They are all eagerly 





attentive to the performance on the 
stage; and I suspect that they do 
not often appear at such places— 
that they are here as a special treat. 
A little farther off is a young man, 
with his evident sweetheart. The 
girl may be a servant maid or a 
semmpstress; she is dressed with 
neatness and some taste, though a 
little in excess as regards her 
chignon and its accessories. She 
does not apparently come every 
night, for she looks about her as if 
determined to see all that is to be 
seen, and evinces some diffidence 
in the public ‘consumption of the 
paues refreshments pressed upon 
er by her swain. At an adjacent 
table are two ladies to whom the 
latter remark would not apply. 
They are middle-aged, ‘ comfort- 
able’ looking people, unattended 
by any ‘loyal knight and true,’ like 
a couple of ladies of Shalott. They 
are giving their attention to the 
performance with keen and critical 
interest, and intensifying their 
emotions by means of cold brand 
and water, of which beverage po | 
of the pair is;taking her tumbler 
‘like @ man,’ Nesr them are two 
younger ladies—I use the term in 
the general acceptation, as insisted 
upon in these days—who are made 
up, a8 regards costumo, in modest 
emulation of the proverbial girl of 
the period, They may be servants 
or sempstresses; but they are not 
diffident like the girl with the lover. 
They whisper together a great deal, 
pay little attention to the per- 
ormance, and seem to be waiting 
for somebody to jointhem. Their 
refreshment takes the light form of 
lemonade and sherry, for which 
they pay with an air not indicative 
of novices in such transactions. 
There are louder - looking ladies 
than these about, but the latter 
mostly affect the upper part of the 
house. 

As regards the men—well, the 
men are ‘ mixed,’ as I have said; 
and it would be better, perhaps, if 
they were mized a little more—with 
a better elenent. A great many 
among them seem to be a class by 
themselves. They are of sufficient 
social rank to wear good clothes, 
cut with attention to the versions of 
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‘the height of fashion’ as displayed 
in the shop windows; and they are 
massive as to their watch-chains and 
rings. Their habits, though scarcely 
likely, I should say, to be those of 
‘sustained splendour,’ evince at 
least occasional luxuriousness 
They carry very large cigar-cases, 
teeming with apparently choice 
cigars, and are tidious in the 
matter of liquid refreshments. 
They are betting men, I fancy; 
and my opinion is borne out by 
secing them, in the lobbies, leagued 
from time to time with less pros- 
perous-looking persons in their own 
style—men with wolfish expressions 
of face, who are out of luck and 
reduced to the position of hangers- 
on. They pick up something by 
their services, no doubt, and in the 
meantime I notice that their more 
fortunate friends pay for their 
liquor. 

A large proportion of the com- 
pany belong to the class that Albert 
Smith used to call ‘ gents,’—a more 
significant term than the cheap 
clothiers who invented it ever in- 
tended, since a ‘ gent’ is, in fact as 
in phrase, only a part of a gentle- 
man. ‘These young men—some of 
them mere boys—are all dressed 
out of the shop windows, like the 
betting men just referred to, but 
with the difference that while they 
are rather more startling in style, 
the quality is evidently inferior, 
They are ‘cheap editions’ of the 
others, in fact; and in men as in 
books, ‘cheap editions’ usually in- 
cline to showy outsides. ‘They 
would not pass muster in a drawing- 
room—these poor little snobs; but 
they look quite in place here, and 
it would be hard if they did not, 
since the place seems especially 
made for them. They mene about 
in it—they condescend only occa- 
sionally to settle into seate—as if 
they were monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed; lords of the creation in 
curly hats, rakish collars, and coats 
about two inches longer than their 
waistcoats. They are for the most 
part minor clerks or shopkeepers’ 
assistants; and, knowing the very 
small salaries they receive, the 
pe inevitably suggests itself, 

ow can they manage to live and 
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amuse themselves as they do? 
Their dress, not being so good as it 
looks, costs them, perhaps, little 
enough; but it is not easy to see 
how they continue to find cash to 
spend their evenings at places of 
this kind, where they are quite free 
in their expenditure, ond add to 
that on their own account liberal 
disbursements on behalf of the bar- 
maids or other objects of their ad- 
miration. And remember it is not 
only on an occasional holiday that 
the small man-about-town disports 
himeelf at his music hall; he is one 
of its regular frequenters. ‘The 
question is no business of mine; 
but one cannot help thinking that 
his career cannot be a very long 
one, and that it is apt to be cut 
short occasionally by a confusion of 
accounts between him and his 
master. It may be that there is 
more change in the personnel of this 
class as seen in these Halls of 
Dazzling Delight than appears at 
first glance; for most of these 
hopeful youths are alike in stature 

they run small, 28 a general rule, 
are equally unremarkable in face, 
while as regards their dress there is 
an almost uniform similarity. So 
it may be that many disappear 
without being missed, and that 
others step, not only into their 
figurative shoes, but into their 
literal curly hats, rakish collars, 
and abridged coats and waistcoats. 

There are even more offensive 
people than these among the audi- 
ence ;—that is to say, people who 
are not only slangy but dirty into 
the bargain, and whose charac- 
teristics, mental and physical, are 
equally unwholesome. Without 
making more particular references, 
I may here remark that humanity 
does not appear at an advantage, 
even in comparison with the brute 
creation, when its countenance bears 
the marks of debauchery, its linen 
of long alienation from a laundry, 
and it passes a whole evening to- 
gether in @ sickening atmosphere 
drinking at a bar. 

Late in the evening there is a 
sprinkling of a very different class 
of men from the eerks, shopkeepers’ 
assistants, tradeamen and artisans, 
and the betting brotherhood who 
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are so largely represented. Gentle- 
men from clubs and dinner parties 
do not disdain then to put in an 
appearance. But they maintain a 
reserve which distinguishes them 
from the rest, and makes it ap- 
parent that they have come to see 
some special performance on the 
stage. They usually get places in 
the stalls, or joim some exclusive 
party in a private box. The object 
of attraction is probably a ballet; 
and it is not the fault of the manage- 
ment if they are ever disappointed 
in this. For there are several 
ballets in the course of the evening, 
with an enormous number of per- 
formers; and now that such repre- 
sentations have become privileged, 
they are made the most gorgeous 
spectacles of the kind in London. 

But it is time now to notice the 
general character of the entertain- 
ment provided for the great body 
of patrons, whose tastes, though 
varied perhaps in some details, have 
evidently a large common ground 
on which they meet in sympathy. 

You wait in vain for intellectual 
or ‘elevating’ performances, for 
which the music-hall managers 
professed such partiality in the old 
days of prohibition. The most in- 
tellectual is the operatic selection 
performed by the entire orchestra, 
which probably opens the pro- 
gramme ; and the most ‘ elevating’ 
is the performance upon refresh- 
ments executed by the audience 
themselves. The music may be an 
enjoyment to some; but the ma- 
jority seem to ignore it as a suspen- 
sion of the regular entertainment, 
to be borne in the intervals ‘be- 
tween the acts.’ There is more 
talking and moving about during 
these intervals than at any other 
part of the evening, the waiters are 
more solicitous for ‘ orders,’ and the 
company more energetic in giving 
them. A reference to the ‘bill of 
the play’ contained in the ‘ Gazette’ 
circulated so largely over the hall, 
and devoted to the interests of this 
and other establishments of the 
kind—satisfies them, however, that 
something better is coming, so they 
wait patiently for that event. 

The something better probably 
consists of a comic song by ‘ the 


Great Jinks,’ ‘ Jolly Stabbs,’ or ‘ the 
Tnimitable Blokes,’ as the case may 
be. As his appearance becomes 
imminent, there is a general settle- 
ment into places among those who 
have places to settle into, and even 
the loungers come within ken of 
the stage. When the popular 
favourite appears there is a roar of 
delight: a lion with a Christian to 
devour could scarcely be more wel- 
comed at a Roman circus. The 
Great Jinks—say—is dressed after 
the manner of the city young gen- 
tlemen among the audience, but 
with more daring details, especially 
as regards colour; for his coat is of 
a bright yellow, and his trousers of 
a bright red, and he is half sinking 
under the weight of watch chains. 
He sings the song assigned to him, 
which is probably something about 
*The Star of Belgravia,’ which he 
professes to represent in his own 
person, especially in respect to 
shining principally at night. He 
tells us in jingling verse, with a 
chorus, that he is a great favourite 
with the ladies of the aristocratic 
quarter in question ; that he drives 
down to the Derby four-in-hand, 
and does betting in a small way, 
having nothing to do with welshers ; 
but on the whole his depoertment is 
good until night comes, when, with 
his head full of wine, he does a 
great deal of flirtation with the fair, 
and knocks at all the doors on his 
way home, at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

This sparkling production is 
cheered to the echo, and the people 
want it over again. But the singer 
discreetly prefers to give them an- 
other instead. This time his song 
relates to a certain ‘Lady with a 
Monkey Muff,” whose acquaintance 
the singer relates he made in the 
street; and he gives an account of 
how he afterwards visited her at 
her home, to demand her hand in 
marriage, and went in volunteer 
uniform in order to look additionally 
imposing. But the lady, who has 
previously encouraged his ad vances, 
thinks proper to throw him over, 
so he leaves the house in a haff, 
clapping on his head what he thinks 
to his busby, but which tarns 
out to be the monkey muff; the 
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result being that, as a reward for 
his devotion, he gets mobbed by the 
passers-by, and pelted by the small 
boys. 

The next singer is a young lady 
called Tessie, or Blessie, or ‘Tossy, 
or Fossy, Somebody—her first is 
reduced to a pet name, in accord- 
ance with the fashion. She is gor- 
geous in yellow hair and blue eye- 
lids, and is at once over and under- 
dressed. She sings an arch song 
about waiting for a sweetheart, 
enumerating all the young ladies of 
her acquaintance who have been 
more successful than herself in 
obtaining that requirement. She 
dances a little by way of chorus, 
and her song generally meets with 
such approval that she has to sing 
two more. 

There is a pause, giving oppor- 
tunity for a considerable amount of 
charging of glasses and lighting up 
of cigars; and then fresh expecta- 
tion is excited by the next promised 
performance—that of a troop—or 
troupe, as the bills call it—of Bound- 
ing Brothers—and Sisters too, by- 
the-way—from Java, or anywhere 
else you please. These people go 
through a great many feats which 
most of us have seen or heard of 
before. They tie themselves up 
into knots, and get so mixed up 
together, that you would never ex- 
pect them to come apart again. 
They form themselves into columns, 
and pyramids, and stars, and play 
with the small boys or girls among 
their number as if they were balls 
or shuttlecocks. These contortions 
are dangerous to themselves, and 
ought to be painful to the spectators, 
apart from the fact that they are 
offensive from another point of 
view. But nobody evinces scraples 
of any kind, and the Javanese acro- 
bats are applauded, if possible, 
more than the comic singers. 

There are more comic songs to 
come, with a sentimental song now 
and then, by way of a change. Of 
the character of the former we have 
already had some specimens; of 
those which follow you may form 
some idea from their names, taking 
a few at random, such as: ‘The 
Grecian Bend,’ ‘ I’ll have your Hat,’ 
‘I'll tell your Wife,’ ‘The Belle at 
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the Railway Bar,’ ‘It don’t suit 
Charley Baker,’ ‘The American Bar 
in the Strand, ‘Sammy the Slop- 
seller Sold, with a variety of other 
effusions upon equally graceful 
themes. The subject-matter varies, 
as you may see; but it may be 
broadly divided into two classes. 
About half of the most popular 
songs describe the delights of per- 
petually drinking champagne and 
indulging in preposterous vagaries 
which are supposed to be charac- 
teristic of ‘swells’ about town. 
The other half is principally made 
up of supposed adventures with 
belles at railway bars, barbers’ 
pretty daughters, girls who drive 
sewing machines, girls at cigar- 
shops, and so forth, who are usually 
described as jilting the singer, and 
causing him to be placed in ridieu- 
lous positions. They are all about 
as vulgar and inane as author and 
singer can make them—and that is 
saying a great deal. 

There are some exceptions, how- 
ever. Two or three times in the 
course of an evening will come a 
song of a practical character, with a 
serious moral—made pleasant of 
course, but with a thorough purpose 
in view. It is homely and com- 
monplace enough both in design 
and execution, but the purpose is 
beyond reproach, and the effect is 
highly exhilarating among an appa- 
rently large, and certainly demon- 
strative, portion of the audience. 

One of this class of songs enjoins 
the hearers to ‘ Act on the square,’ 
whatever may happen; and the 
author puts several cases in which 
the advice is of especial advantage, 
the moral being that honesty is the 
best policy. The chorus, ‘ Act on 
the square, boys, is taken up by 
numbers of enthusiastic persons, 
who keep time to the sentiment by 
knocking their glasses on the table. 
Another of these songs is called 
‘Never forget number one.’ The 
moral is not a purely selfish one, as 
might be supposed, but it inculcates 
upon fathers of families the duty of 
not spending their money out of 
doors—especially upon undeserving 
friends—and allowing their homes 
to suffer in consequence. This is 
sure to be particularly applauded 
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by men who have their wives and 
any part of their families with them ; 
and the practical commentaries 
made in private are of a highly 
appreciative character. Another of 
the same class is ‘ Don’t stay out 
too late at night,’ and you may be 
sure that this enjoinder meets with 
equal favour among domestic circles 
represented in the hall. ‘Put the 
break on when you're going down 
hill’ is another appeal to pruden- 
tial ideas; and it deals with ‘ the 
journey of existence’ in a playful 
spirit of metaphor which is in no 
danger of missing its point. ‘ Look 
before leaping’ conveys an obvious 
moral, made applicable to the gene- 
ral affairs of life. ‘ There’s nothing 
succeeds like success’ has a sarcas- 
tic tone about it, but conveys a 
sound practical lesson. The domes- 
tic virtues receive great laudation 
in ‘ Polly, put the kettle on, we'll all 
have tea.’ The writer tells us that 
wherever he may be he never misses 
giving this order as the clock is 
striking four in the afternoon, and 
he knows no enjoyment abroad or 
at home com le to the enjoy- 
ment of this innocent meal in the 
bosom of his family. If this is not 
an irreproachable song we should 
like to know what is. 

‘ Wait for the turn of the tide’ 
inculcates the virtues of patience 
and faith. Things are all going 
wrong, but keep up your spirits and 
never lose ho they will all go 
right again. This sentiment, trolled 
forth to a cheerful air, is highly 
popular among the audience, and, 
it is to be hoped, does them a great 
deal of good. 

But no song, perhaps, is more 
effective, and meets with more 
applause than ‘Father, come home.’ 
It has been popular for several 
years now, and beyond the range of 
music halls. The air is very pretty 
and the moral of the words unex- 
ceptionable. It is an appeal made 
by a little girl to her father—pre- 
sumed to be drinking at a public- 
house—to come home. to his family, 
as her little brother is ill. The 
father delays, and delays — hour 
after hour goes by, the little boy 
gets worse, and at last the announce- 
ment comes that he is dead. It is 








curious to see how the domestic 
part of the audience are touched by 
the situation—the associations con- 
nected with it being quite natural 
to them, and not in their opinion 
beyond the dignity of poetry. There 
is an ‘ answer ’ to it, in which the 
father expresses his repentance and 
promises to make amends for the 
future; but, like most additions of 
the kind to an original idea, it is 
comparatively ineffective. 

A lesson in human charity is 
forcibly conveyed in ‘ Never push a 
man when he’s going down the 
hill” and méets with equal appreci- 
ation ; and one of philosophical re- 
signation in ‘ It’s all the same to 
Sam.’ Sam, it seems, doesn’t care 
what happens, but takes things as 
they come and never allows him- 
self to be ruffled—a very good re- 
solve, and Sam is a fortunate fellow 
if he manages to maintain it. ‘ Bear 
it like a man’ inculcates the same 
philosophy; and ‘ There’s many a 
slip *tween the cup and the lip’ 
warns us not to be too sanguine, 
and so meet disappointment half 
way. 

In another song we are told not 
to blow our own trumpets, but to 
do all the good we can ‘ Under the 
rose;’ and there are several songs 
in which we are warned against 
conducting ourselves like brutes to 
our wives. One of these, which 
appears to be very popular just now 
—for we see it advertised exten- 
sively—treats of the charms of 
wedded life, and, while admitting 
that women are not always such 
angels as they ought to be, suggests 
the consideration that the fault is 
sometimes on the man’s side. More- 
over, the writer proceeds to show 
that women are accessible to kind- 
ness when harsh treatment would 
be of no avail. Accordingly, we 
are told in the chorus: 

* A woman's sure to have her way, 

But when she’s gone we miss her ; 
So if you've had an angry word— 
Why call her back and kiss ber. 
There is a companion song enjoining 
women to treat men with equal con- 
sideration. This isa pity, because 
the obvious justice of the proposi- 
tion utterly destroys the sentiment. 
It was originally intended that the 




















woman should be called back and 
kissed whether she deserved it or 
not. Why will not the music-hall 
poets leave well alone? There is 
one song—contained in the collec- 
tion already quoted—which seems 
almost too good, in a moral sense, 
for our weak humanity. It is 
called ‘ There’s none like a mother, 
though ever so poor.’ It seemed, 
on first glancing at the title, as if— 
making allowance for a little slip of 

mmar—the author meant to 
say that nobody liked their mothers, 
however poor they might be—that 
poverty is the basis of affection, but 
a mother is so unpleasant a person 
that you cannot feel any liking 
for her although she may have the 
qualification developed to any ex- 
tent. It was pleasant to find, on 
reading the text, that the bard had 
no such objectionable intention. 
No; the song is supposed to be 
addressed by a lowly lass to a rich 
gentleman, whom she rebukes for 
wishing to make her his bride. She 
does not object to him on personal 
grounds. On the contrary, she tells 
him that under other circumstances 
she would gladly become mistress 
of his houses and lands, of his ser- 
vants and his ‘ carriages gay.’ But 
under the circumstances she feels 
bound to renounce all these attrac- 
tions—himself included. She has a 
widowed mother, who is poor. She 
is very fond of her mother, prefers 
her to everything else in life, and 
declines to abandon her in her 
poverty, even to be a great lady 
herself. There is nothing in the 
song to indicate that the rich suitor 
—who seems to be a thoroughly 
sincere person, with the best inten- 
tions, for all that appears to the 
contrary, towards the widowed 
mother—intends any separation, in 
the harsh sense of the term. But 
the girl is suspicious, unwarrantably 
so, and goes to the extent even of 
suggesting that perhaps the suitor 
intends to deceive Aer. This is an 
unfortunate slip, because it leads to 
the inference that the rejection may 
be caused by a motive more pru- 
dential than that which would lead 
a lady to make a sacrifice for her 
mother’s sake. She is, in fact, de- 
cidedly harsh towards her adorer, 
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whose affection—being the affection 
of a man of wealth and position— 
has at least a prim4-facie claim to be 
disinterested. The sentiment of the 
song is one that, among a mixed 
audience, is sure to be applauded ; 
but it is to be regretted that the 
young lady’s love for her mother 
should have interfered with her 
logic, to say nothing of her sense of 
justice towards a pocr fellow whio 
cannot help being rich. 

‘Put by for a rainy day,’ and 
‘ Where there’s a wili there’s a 
way,’ are songs with obvious morals, 
which are not the less neglected on 
thet account. ‘ It serves you right’ 
is somewhat cynical in tone. It 
warns us that, however we succeed 
or fail, the world will say that it 
serves us right. The singer says 
that he lost all his money and was 
completely ruined. Everybody said 
that it served him right. He got 
his money back again and made a 
large fortune, and everybody said 
the same. The moral that he draws 
is simply to be successful, and then 
it does not matter what people say. 

I have about exhausted my list 
of the moral class of songs as sung 
at the music halls. They are very 
popular, as you may suppose ; for 
Lew are never more high-princi- 
pled than they are when amusing 
themselves—at a theatre or some 
kindred place. There virtue is al- 
ways triumphant, and vice has no 
chance of toleration. Regarded as 
literature, these compositions are 
for the most part rather dull 
doggrel, and are not deficient in 
a certain quality called clap- 
trap. But they have the advan- 
tage of being plain and straight- 
forward, and the homely sentiments 
they express are comprehensible to 
a class of people who would be 
simply bewildered with real poetry. 
Moreover, they are set to pretty 
jingling airs, so that their useful 
mission is in no danger of becoming 
a bore. 

Nor must it be supposed that 
the moral songs bear any pro- 
portion in the programme to the 
songs of a general, and—it might 
almost be said—contrary kind. It 
is difficult indeed to say which 
class of these is the most detest- 
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able—the bacchanalian or the 
amorous. The former are no glori- 
fications of the grape from a poet- 
ical point of life, but simply lauda- 
tions of ‘fast life’ — describing 
how ‘ Champagne Charleys,’ ‘ Chick- 
aleary coves,’ ‘ Rollicking lambs,’ 
and choice creations of the authors’ 
fancy of a similar kind, delight in 
going about town all night drink- 
ing fabulous amounts of ‘ fizz; and 
indulging in larks which will 
scarcely bear allusion; which they 
can always do satisfactorily, it 
seems, if they have plenty of money 
to ‘ square’ the police. Being pro- 
vided with plenty of money, by- 
the-way, is always described as one 
of the signs of being a good fellow ; 
but we never find that the good 
fellow is advised to obtain it 
honestly — though the warning 
would be, I believe, by no means 
unnecessary among the peculiar 
patrons of the melodies in ques- 
tion. The superstitious reverence 
for champagne, too, which their 
writers exhibit is one among the 
many vulgar elements in these com- 
positions. The amorous songs are 
perhaps a little more bearable of 
the two. They are slangy and 
absurd enough, but they do not 
glorify low and brutal pro ities ; 
and some of the stories which they 
tell of the Jemimas and the Amelia- 
Janes—the Pretty Periwinkle 
Girls, Pretty Grocers’ Maids, little 
Nancys who live with their ma’s, 
Lonely Wilhelminas, Girls with 
golden hair, Ladies with Monkey 
Muffs, and the rest of the pre- 
posterous tribe—are absurd enough 
to get a laugh out of. 

There are among the music-hall 
songs a few in which there is no 
reference either to drinking or love- 
making. These omissions give 
them a chance of being less of- 
fensive than the others. But such 
a song as ‘ Walking in the Zoo,’ 
for instance, is enough to disgust 
you with one of the pleasantest 
lounges in London; ‘ The Grecian 
Bend’ is a wretched piece of vul- 
garity; and such things as ‘It 
don’t suit Charley Baker’ are in 
very low taste. Charley Baker is 
supposed to be a man who can’t be 
imposed upon; and he describes 





the advantage in such a manner as 
to leave us with a decided prefer- 
ence for a fool. 

Political songs—we hear very 
little of them anywhere, by-the- 
way — have no place in the music 
halls; but ‘the wrongs of the poor 
man’—in a lively sense of which 
the politics of the great mass of the 
people are comprised —are repre- 
sented here and there. A song 
called ‘ England’s going down the 
Hill,’ on the recommendation, per- 
haps, of its cheerful title, is printed 
in unusually conspicuous type in the 
collection before me, and may be 
supposed, therefore, to be unusually 
popular. After setting forth the 
ee that the country is 

eclining in spite of her assumed 
greatness, the writer proceeds in 
the following pleasant style : — 

* The titled lord may rob and steal 

And not be brought to book, 
But the poor hardworking labourer 
Is not allowed to look ; 

For stealing of an egg he’s sent 
Three weeks to work the mill, 
And that’s the reason England, boys, 

Is going down the bill. 
* They talk of emigration 
To help the working man, 
While coroneted vagabonds 
Have robbed them of their land : 
They will not part their riches, 
But want more riches still, 
And that’s the reason England, boys, 
Is going down the hill.’ 


Rant of this kind scarcely re- 
quires comment; and it would not 
be worth notice but that it is a 
faithful rendering of the ideas of 
thousands and thousands of persons 
in this country, and embodies the 
continual teachings of their leaders. 

After a judicious selection from 
some of the songs under notice, 
there is probably a performance 
on the trapeze. The performer in 
these days is usually a woman. 
Her portrait, as exhibited on posters 
and in public-house windows, indi- 
cates a very flourishing-looking 
person, of remarkable beauty in 
most cases. But seen in the flesh— 
and bone—she is angular in form 
and thin and anxious in face. Her 
cheeks are hollow, and the rouge 
in which they are disguised give 
to her dark eyes an unnatural 
brilliancy. Her attire—well, to be 
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plain, it is principally composed 
of silk fleshings; the rest of her 
costume is certainly not sufficient 
to interfere in the smallest degree 
with her movements. We all 
know what these movements are. 
Wonderful for their daring, but not 
beyond the power of most persons 
who have undergone a certain 
understood course of training. 
They are not necessarily graceful — 
certainly not so pleasing to the 
eye as an ordinary dance on the 
boards. But the performance has 
an attraction beyond all that has 
gone before. The Bounding Bro- 
thers are forgotten. The Rol- 
licking Rams and the rest of the 
slangy crew are nowhere in popu- 
lar estimation. Even the Pretty 
Periwinkle girls and Ladies with 
Monkey Muffs have no place in 
the sympathies of the assembly. 
Here is a woman—a foreigner, to 
judge by her wonderfully-sounding 
name—an anxious, fluttering wo- 
man, in a dress suggestive of al- 
most entire nudity, in momentary 
danger of breaking her neck. This 
is not too much to say of her 
situation. One slip made in the 
course of her mad feats must bring 
her to the ground—to become then 
and there a lifeless mass, or to live 
a helpless and hopeless cripple to 
the end of her days. Such things 
have been and will be again, unless 
the law interfere to prevent them— 
to deny to carousing crowds a 
source of excitement as vicious in 
its essence as the exhibitions of the 
Roman amphitheatre. 

There may be more songs after 
the trapéze performance; but at a 
certain period of the evening most 
music halls give their audiences a 
ballet. At one of these establish- 
ments, not the least celebrated in 
London, there are no less than 
three ballets in the course of the 
evening. Very beautifal spectacles 
they are equalling in ‘sustained 
splendour’ all the year round the 
greatest efforts of the greatest thea- 
tres upon occasions such as Christ- 
mas or Whitsuntide. All the re- 
sources of scenery, machinery, and 
feminine attraction are combined to 
produce the result, which is cer- 
tainly triumphant in its way. But 
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severe critics would pronounce the 
exhibition objectionable in a respect 
to which I must allude with reserve. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s remon- 
strance, addressed to the theatres, is 
fresh in everybody's recollection ; 
but the theatres have never given 
equal cause for offence in the matter 
concerned as the music halls have 
done and are still doing. It is sup- 
posed that the police are a sufficient 
check, in the absence of the Lord 
Chamberlain, in the cause of public 
propriety; but it does not appear 
that the constables who assist at the 
music halls for the sake of order 
have found their finer feelings out- 
raged by anything they have seen 
at such places.* They have cer- 
tainly made no complaint, and re- 
monstrances upon general grounds 
against the establishments in ques- 
tion, on the part of parishioners, 
have had no practical effect upon 
the licensing magistrates. 

It has been frequently said by 
the advocates for what they call 
‘Free Trade in the Drama’—the 
ery raised when the music halls 
were protesting against the privi- 
leges of the theatres—that the right 
feeling of the public is always sufli- 
cient to protect the interests of de- 
corum; that we are not in England 
as they are in foreign countries; 
and that any evident impropriety 
would be hooted off the stage. 
What sheer cant this assertion is 
may be proved by a visit to almost 
any one of the theatres at which 
burlesques are among the chief 
attractions, or to a music hall in 
which the ballet is made a principal 
feature. It is likely enough that 
the reputation of these perform- 
ances keeps many people away from 
both establishments; but it is cer- 
tain that a far larger class prefer 
that they should be of an objection- 
able character; and managers will 
tell you that a burlesque or a ballet 
put upon the stage with a due re- 
gard to decorum has no chance 
against a rival attraction in which 
these conditions are set at defiance. 

It was not Free Trade in the 

* It is only fair to add that an excep- 
tion has been made to the rule whil 
these page were passing through th 


press. 
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Drama that the music halls really 
wanted. It was free trade in cha- 
racter-singing and dancing, the use 
of scenery, and so forth. The 
music-hall managers had to con- 
sider not only the performers on 
the stage but the refreshment de- 
partment. They expect to make 
considerably more out of their pa- 
trons than the prices of admission ; 
and any performance of an intellec- 
tual kind, which interests the au- 
dience and keeps their minds active, 
leads them to neglect their drink, 
and is a proportionate loss to the 
proprietor. People prepared to 
listen to a play, whether it be of a 
grave or gay character, are not in- 
clined to accompany their enjoy- 
ment with liquor and tobacco during 
the whole of the performance. The 
most thirsty souls among playgoers 
find a refreshment-room in the 
lobby quite sufficient for their re- 
quirements. Indeed, a man who is 
drinking and smoking for some 
hours together is not prepared to 
keep his attention alive to an intel- 
lectual object. He finds it pleasant 
to have something going on which 
amuses his eye or his ear without 
causing him any exertion, or pre- 
venting him from talking to his 
neighbours if he so pleases. Beyond 
this any performance is a bore. 

It is clearly, therefore, to the ad- 
vantage of the music-ball managers 
not to give entertainments of too 
elaborate a kind, which shall en- 
gross the attention of the audience 
and make them independent of re- 
freshments. Indeed it has been 
said that the ‘Free Trade’ which 
they now enjoy has operated to some 
extent to their disadvantage by 
leading to increased competition 
between rival establishments, and 
accustoming the public to expect 
too much. The original idea of 
what is called in this country a 
music hall was—as carried out on 
the Continent—a lounge, usually in 
the open air, where people could sit 
or walk about as they pleased, cer- 
tainly chat, almost as certainly 
smoke and take liquid refreshment, 
and listen from time to time to a 
song. So careful are the French 
authorities not to introduce the dra- 
matic element into these places that 








they will not permit even a song to 
be sung in character. The singers 
—male or female as the case may 
be—are in their own evening dress, 
and the character suggested by the 
song must be left to the imagination 
as far as the eye is concerned. There 
has never been any departure from 
the principle of protection to the 
drama under the Monarchy, the 
Republic, or the Empire. The stage 
has always been considered a school 
of intelligence and taste worthy of 
endowment by the state; and it has 
never been permitted that its do- 
main should be intruded upon by 
tavern-keepers who wished to make 
dramatic performances an encou- 
ragement to the consumption of 
drink. It is held by the French 
authorities that the conjunction of 
drink and the drama must lower 
the character of the latter by bring- 
ing inferior entertainments into de- 
mand; and that the public taste, 
vitiated more and more by gratifi- 
cation, would at last cease to sup- 
port superior entertainments, which 
would be attempted from time to 
time only to bring ruin upon their 
projectors. 

Now as far as the music halls in 
this country have advanced in the 
direction of the drama, there has 
been, and is still, a tendency towards 
this result. The entertainments 
presented — which may be briefly 
summed up as consisting of singing, 
dancing, and tumbling—are each 
and all of a lower, that is to say, of 
a broader and more vulgar, cha- 
racter than any representations, 
whether of a similar or different de- 
scription, to be met with at any of 
the theatres. It may be that some 
of the theatres threaten to become 
no better than the music halls in 
the respects indicated ; and if this 
tendency develop, the fact will 
furnish a still stronger argument 
— the free trade idea as ap- 
plied to public entertainments ; for 
the theatres—succeesful as some of 
them have been of late—all com- 
plain of the competition of the 
music halls, and the necessity, where 
the a is strong, of encoun- 
tering the enemy with his own wea- 
pons, and providing for the public 
a broader, lower, and an avowedly 

















more vulgar entertainment than 
heretofore. The fact has for some 
years been apparent to playgoers, 
and is deplored by that part of the 
public—unfortunately the minority 
—who desire to see a higher class 
of performances the rule instead of 
the exception at the majority of our 
theatres. That the music halls have 
worked harm in vitiating the public 
taste is beyond a doubt; and the 
results will get from bad to worse 
unless means are taken for esta- 
blishing a system of, control over 
all establishments of the kind. 
There is no reason why theatres 
should not come under the same 
authority, for that of the Lord 
Chamberlain is utterly ineffectual. 
When exerted the interference is 
usually in a wrong direction. It 
cannot be that the licencer, who 
performs the executive work to the 
extent of reading the plays, prohibits 
the performance of many works. 
When he has occasionally taken 
this extreme course the fact has 
always been proclaimed and made 
the subject of a discussion. But 
the functionary in question prunes 
and amends the dialogue, it is said, 
upon the most absurd grounds, the 
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best part of the joke being that the 
actors take as little notice as may 
be of the emendations, and after the 
first night or so usually reinsert 
the prohibited . The music 
halis are of cou Recnned by the 
magistrates and are under the police 
—with what result we have seen. 

To meet the general requirement 
—including public amusements of 
all kinds—a proposition has been 
made from time to time for the ap- 
pointment of a special officer for 
the work of inspection. Let us 
hope that such a course will be 
adopted before long. The office 
would be by no means a sinecure if 
the work were properly done, and 
the object is well worth the undi- 
vided attention of a competent per- 
son, with a little assistance in the 
way of clerks. At present there is 
no efficient authority, and the most 
ruffianly exhibitions are ayers 4 
uncontrolled. As for the public 
being its own protector, the idea 
must be a delusion, or managers 
would not have made the discover 
that the coarser the character of the 
entertainment the more money are 
they likely to make by it. 

8. L. B. 
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NO. Il.—THE FRENCH LEADERS—GENERAL UHRICH. 


HAT great campaign in which 
France so long resisted the in- 
vasion of the Allies in 1814, though 
unsuccessful, was probably, beyond 
the first fields in Italy and the 
great day of Austerlitz, the highest 
achievement of Napoleon, and is 
the campaign which, for its lessons 
and its parallels, has been most 
studied at the presenttime. That 
defensive campaign had two plans. 
ee first plan was to oppose 
a double line of invasion with a 
single line of defence, to hold the 
passages of the Seine, Aube, and 
Marne, and moving right and left, 
make up for the paucity of his 
army by the vigour and rapidity of 
his blows. In that belt of frontier 
fortresses which has inte 
such a prolonged and effective re- 
sistance to the Germans, the ‘em- 
peror had a large army, lying 
almost absolutely useless, and which 
might possibly have saved Paris 
from the invader. Napoleon’s 
second plan in the campaign of 
"14 was to fling himself back upon 
this belt of fortresses in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and make them the base 
of offensive operations in the rear 
of the invading force. It is utterly 
impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these fortresses, a series 
of positions which almost command 
the very heart of Europe. Many 
years ago the Archduke Charles, 
who possessed a military genius 
perhaps only inferior to Napoleon’s, 
used to say that the military su- 
periority of France arose from the 
chain of fortresses with which it 
was surrounded, whereby it was 
enabled, with equal facility, to 
throw delays in the way of an 
invasion of its own, and to find a 
solid base for an irruption into 
its’ neighbour’s territories; and 
that the want of such a barrier on 
the right bank of the Rhine was 
the principal defect in the system 
of German defence. Count Bis- 


marck has rightly pointed out how 
invasion upon invasion has been 





the result of the possession of these 
positions. And We cannot from 
any point of view blame his rigid 
determination that these great 
advantages shall be transferred to 
Germany. It isassusedly also for the 
peace and advantage of the world 
that a pacific nation, rather than a 
warlike and marauding nation, 
should hold these keys of Western 
Eu 


In those days this series of 
fortresses was the leading strategical 
feature in France, either for attack 
or defence. Within the last gene- 
ration the fortifications of Paris 
have become of the highest strate- 
gical importance ; at the time when 
we write of the highest importance 
of all. When Napoleon set out on 
his great offensive campaign, Paris 
only possessed an octroi, which the 
emperor directed should be strength- 
ened with palisades and artillery. 
The fortifications were the work 
of M. Thiers. M. Thiers is justly 
entitled to.a premier place among 
the leaders of Republican France. 
The fact is nothing to us that he 
is not on the Committee of Safety. 
Though he declined a place on that 
committee he has done it what 
service he could by his unavailing 
mission to the great courts of 
Europe. In London alone he seems 
to have been of use in promoting 
the meeting between M. Favre and 
Von Bismarck. Any government 
at Paris, or at Tours, or at Toulouse, 
is the most provisional of all pro- 
visional governments. The people 
will only yield it a random and 
intermittent obedience We are 
glancing at the actual rulers of 
France, so far as the unbappy dis- 
organised Jand has any real rulers 
of men. We cannot assign any 
degree of permanence to the present 
extemporized government while 
the strongest army in France is 
under Bazaine, and while the Red 
flag is waving at Lyons. We shall 
first speak of the great statesman 
who devised the fortifications, and 
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of the illustrious soldier who now 
defends them. It probably will be 
found, however, in the issue that 
Strasburg has erhibited the best 
defence of fortified places, and 
that Von Uhrich is the exemplar 
soldier of France. 

When M. Thiers brought forth his 
original proposition it was opposed 
vn grounds which now possess 
a painfally intense significance. 
While ‘Talleyrand opposed the 
project on political grounds, Soult 
said openly that to make a fortified 
city of Paris was to expose it in 
the event of war to bombardment 
and| capture. The causa causans of 
their erection strongly illustrates 
that point in which M. Thiers so 
strongly illustrates the peculiar 
temperament of his race. The 
proposal was made in a moment 
of rage and groundless panic. M. 
Thiers had refused, on the part of 
his government, to have anything 
to do with arresting the march of 
the Viceroy of Egypt on Constanti- 
nople. England forthwith, in con- 
cert with Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, after long delays, became 
joint signatories to a treaty for the 
protection of the Porte. Lord 
Palmerston’s bold movement in the 
Mediterranean came like a thunder- 
clap on the French premier, who 
nourished the Napoleonic idea that 
the Mediterranean might be a 
French lake. M. Guizot in London, 
M. Thiers in Paris, thought it an 
unpardonable affront to France that 
this great treaty should be made 
without her co-operation. It is 
even said that M. Thiers suggested 
that the French should seize on Malta 
by acoup de main. Louis Philippe 
was too cautious. He knew that 
he should be offending the sym- 
pathies of the Treaty Powers. He 
substituted M. Guizot as his premier 
in place of M. Thiers, while, as 
some sort of answer to England’s 
diplomatic victory, he so far met 
M. Thiers and the popular feeling, 
that a vote of four millions sterling 
was obtained for encircling Paris 
with fortifications, and ing it 
in a state of defence. It cannot 
be doubted but M. Thiers has most 
materially favoured that war-spirit 
which has so long been the bane 
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of France by the nature of bis writ- 
ings. He it is who has told of the 

mie war, not in the sober, 
truth-loving spirit of the true 
historian, bat in that romantic, false 
way in which Victor Hugo told of 
the Battle of Waterloo in ‘Les 
Misérables,’ and with that brilliant 
bravado with which Alfred de 
Musset responded to Becker's 
Rhine-song. The French people 
appear stricken with a kind of 
colour-blindness; they appear to 
have lost the faculty of discerning 
truth, the most prominent sign 
of that corruption and demoraliza- 
tion which have eaten as a canker 
into French life and society. 

If there had been any unspar- 
ing critic of the French military 
system, any one whose stern de- 
nunciation of that system has 
almost risen to prophecy, that man 
is General Trochu. When he 
brought out his remarkable book, 
*L’ Armée Frangaise en 1867,’ it ran 
through sixteen editions in three 
weeks. The same year produced 
the Duc d’Aumale’s ‘ Institutions 
militaires de la France.’ General 
Trochu made various confidential 
appeals to the war department at 
Paris, pointing out the imperfections 
and abuses of the French military 
system. His prophecies, like those 
of Cassandra’s, were disbelieved, 
and then he resolved to publish, 
declaring that no other remedy was 
left him but publicity. With a 
resolution that has been justly 
called heroic, with a frankness that 
spared no mar’s feelings, he laid 
bare every weakness and every sore, 
reckless what degree of unpopularity 
or hatred his uncompromising 
truthfulness might procure for 
him. Trochu foreshadowed in his 
book the results of the present most 
disastrous campaign. The best 
hopes would have been for France 
if she had listened to the words, 
wise, true, and bold, of her frank 
soldier, and had learned wisdom 
from his teaching. General Trochu, 
we need hardly say, is @ strong 
Orleanist, and it is believed that 
the government of Paris was with 
great hesitation and reluctance 
committed to his charge. But he 
‘was one of the best French officers, 
2G2 
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had never ceased to be on active 
service, and his character stood 
extremely high in general estima- 
tion. He had come, we need hardly 
say, from St. Cyr and the Staif 
School, and served several years in 
Algeria under Marshal Bugeaud. 
He had much of that blunt wisdom 
and keen sense for which Bugeaud 
was so remarkable. He gives 
Bugeaud’s most favourable remini- 
scences of the English infantry in 
the Peninsula, with the famous re- 
mark that it was the best infantry 
in the world, but fortunately there 
was very little of it. Trochu was 
one of Marshal St. Arnaud’s aides- 
de-camp in the Crimea in 1854, and 
after the Marshal’s death he was 
made a general, and commanded a 
brigade of infantry until the end 
of the Russian war. Like Bugeaud, 
he confessed to a great admiration 
of the English. {He contrasted 


their order and discipline with the 
destructive and marauding habits 
of the French soldiers. When he 
was asked how he hoped to im- 
prove his troops, he answered, 


‘ En les faisant vertueux.” In the 
Italian campaign of Solferino he 
commanded a division, in which he 
showed a respect for non-com- 
batants in a manner quite new in 
the methods of French warfare. 
It is said that he began by degrad- 
ing an officer to the ranks for in- 
sulting a peasant woman, and 
wherever he marched his track was 
distinguishable by the uninjured 
dwelling-houses and the unharmed 
mulberry trees still clothed with 
vines. 

The general unsparingly ae nary 
out the gigantic sham presented 
by the French army. He asserted 
that that army did not really 
exceed one-fourth of her nominal 
effective strength. He denied that 
this army, such as it was, was in 
any degree duly trained and fitted 
for war. He declared that the 
fundamental principle of every 
army lay in its motive force and its 
mechanical power, and in both 
respects he has some severe criti- 
cisms on his countrymen. What he 
says of French insubordination— 
how a French soldier unwillingly 
pays even the customary signs of 
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external respect to his officers—has 
been signally verified in the present 
campaign. Even at Strasburg 
this has been mournfully exempli- 
fied. He condemns the French 
commissariat, and does not hesitate 
to say, in defiance of all traditions 
of all armies, that recourse must 
be had to civil mercantile con- 
tractors. He condemns as abso- 
lutely worthless for military suc- 
cess, that kind of popularenthusiasm 
which a few months ago prompted 
the cry @ Berlin! He thinks that 
cavalry will have} an increased im- 
portance in war—as has been illus- 
trated by'the Prussian Uhlans—and 
nae out how the French cavalry 

ve been overladen. He considered 
that Prussia possessed a much higher 
degree of the moral elements of 
military success. The General 
points out that the first thing for 
an army is to raise the moral and 
intellectual standard, in which the 
French have been so deplorably 
wanting. He severely criticises some 
of Napoleon IIL’s pet plans. He 
says that itis quite a mistake to en- 
courage, as the emperor encouraged, 
old soldiers! to} re-enlist. An old 
soldier, he says, is not an old man, 
but a trained recruit, who has 
learned his business. Again, he 
declared that the emperor made 
quite a mistake by forming picked 
bodies of troops. The army at 
large is weakened and demoralized by 
the subtraction of the best men. We 
need hardly point out what singu- 
lar force of truth belongs to these 
criticisms,"which have all the cha- 
racter of vaticinations. It is popu- 
larly said that General Trochu is 
the best military strategist that 
France possesses, as well as one of 
inflexible firmness. It has, how- 
ever, been answered that he ‘is best 
as @ military critic and theorist, 
and that his work as a subordinate 
has not properly tested his powers. 
In singular contrast with his present 
position is his Breton home, where 
the Trochu family first prosperously 
carried out the innovations of 
modern agriculture, and covered 
the sterile, heathery, rocky land 
near Vauban’s fortifications of Belle 
Isle with woods, pasture-lands, and 
rich meadows. 
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On that memorable Sunday when 
the Republic was proclamé a pro- 
visional government was acclamé, 
placarded in the streets of Paris as 
a government of national defence. 
Foremost among them were /es trois 
Jules, Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, and 
Jules Simon, and the names of Em- 
manuel Arago, Cremieux, Gambetta, 
Garnier-Pagés, Glais-Bizon, Pelle- 
tan, Picard, and Rochefort. M. 
Arago, be it observed, is not the 
Prefect, but the Mayor of Paris. 
Some of these men possess conspi- 
cuous ability. Probably, at any 
time, M, Picard would be a good 
Minister of Finance, and M. Gam- 
betta a good Minister of the Inte- 
rior. M. Cremieux, a barrister of 
high repute, was in 1848, as he is 
now, Minister of Justice at the Se- 
cond Revolution. His energetic 
action at Tours, when he strongly 
argued before a republican meeting 
against displacing all functionaries 
of all grades nominated under the 
Empire, gives a conspicuous proof 
of moderation. He is, we believe, 
of Jewish extraction. On M. Gam- 
betta has devolved the whole of the 
domestic government of France, 
and his work has been exceedingly 
difficult. He has had to appoint 
anew prefects in every department, 
tried men who would act for the 
best and act for themselves as soon 
as the investment of Paris should 
put a dead stop to centralization. 
It was sad that a minister who has 
never governed should be obliged 
to appoint prefects who had never 
governed. The docile, imperialistic 
character of the old prefects ren- 
dered their removal an absolute 
necessity in order to satisfy repub- 
lican feeling. M. Gambetta was 
absolutely unknown till the epoch 
of the Baudin Monument two years 

; but the remarkable attitude 
which he took up in the Chamber, 
the clear courage with which he 
opposed the Empire from the very 
commencement of the war, brought 
him at once to the front. The most 
remarkable prefect whom he has 
appointed is M. Esquiros at Lyons. 
M. Esquiros knows England as well 
as poor Prevost-Paradol did. He 
studied Holland well, but he studied 
England still more minutely, as he 
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showed by his work on ‘ Religious 
Thought in England’ and his mono- 
graph on Cornwall. 

The two principal members of 
the National Committee of Defence 
appear to us to be Jules Favre and 
Garnier-Pagés. They have many 
points of the closest contact and 
similarity. They are both old men. 
M. Garnier-Pagés only wants a few 
years of seventy. M. Favre, or, to 
give him his full name, Mons. 
Jules Claude Gabriel Favre, was 
born in 1809. Both came from the 
fiery south, Favre being born at 
Lyons and Pagés at Marseilles. 
Both of them may be said to have 
been nursed and reared in revolu- 
tions. Both of them were actively 
concerned in the revolution of 1830. 
In the three glorious days of July 
Garnier-Pagés distinguished him- 
self during the disturbances at the 
barricades. Favre had been a law 
student at Paris, and afterwards 
practised as a barrister at Lyons. 
Even in that republican city, where 
the Red flag now waves, he was 
known for the ultra-republicanism 
of his opinions. He vehemently 
espoused the cause of the ouvrier 
class, among whom he gained a 
boundless popularity. He came to 
the Paris bar in 1835. Whencalled 
upon to plead ina great cause the 
Press, he commenced a famous 
speech by the words ‘Je suis ré- 
publicain.’ It heightened the im- 
pression entertained of his vigour 
and courage to know that that great 
speech, which lasted four hours, 
was made when he was suffering 
from dangerous illness. M. Favre 
was a great advocate, and has taken 
part in some of the most conspi- 
cuous causes célebres of the French 
bar. He is essentially a man who 
comes to the front in a period of 
revolution. In 1848, in the revo- 
Jution of February, he was appointed 
Secretary-General of the ministry 
of the Interior. He later took a 
prominent part in the prosecution 
of Louis Blanc and Caussidiére for 
the attempted insurrection of the 
1sth of May. It remains to be 
seen how far he is capable of a sin- 
cere reconciliation with M. Louis 
Blanc. M. Jules Favre refused to 
join in the vote of thanks to Gene- 
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ral Cavaignac. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he has always been 
a most persistent opponent of Louis 
Napoleon. The presidency was an 
abomination to him. Though he 
acquiesced in the Italian revolution 
he objected to the direction it was 
taking, and demanded that the pre- 
sident and ministry should be pro- 
ceeded against. On the coup d’état 
of the ‘Man of December’ he re- 
fused to take the oath, and for six 
years retired from all political life. 
In 1858 he was chosen one of the 
deputies for the Corps Législatif. 
He conducted the defence of Orsini 
and his fellow-conspirators with all 
his wonted energy and courage. In 
the election for 1869 he was rejected 
at Lyons, but was chosen, in oppo- 
sition to Rochefort, for the seventh 
circonscription of Paris. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
M. Favre has done duty as a jour- 
nalist and a pamphleteer. The 
journal ‘ L’Electeur’ was his. M. 
Garnier-Pagés, on the other hand, 
has written books—his work on the 
revolution of ’48, completed by his 
‘ Histoire de Ja Commission Exécu- 
tive,’ is a well-known work, and has 
given much attention to commer- 
cial subjects; but he has always 
been strennously attached to the 
doctrines of the Extreme Left, which 
he supported as deputy for Ver- 
neuil. He took a great part in the 
reform agitation of 1847, which so 
shook the government of M. Guizot, 
and the famous banquets which 
next year were the immediate cause 
of the displacement of the Orleans 
dynasty. In 1848 he was elected 
mayor of Paris. He becamea mem- 
ber of the provisional government, 
and subsequently Minister of Fi- 
nance. He showed himself a very 
good financial minister, and among 
other reforms he brought in the 
system of dock-warrants and bonded 
warehouses. He was always radi- 
cally opposed to BarongHausmann’s 
system, and has exhibited quite a 
vindictive desire to punish him for 
his profuse expenditure on the de- 
molitions and edifices of new Paris. 

Other names connected with 
French leadership hardly command 
an equal degree of respect, trans- 
ferred from a gaol to a seat in the 
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executive commission. M. Henri 
Rochefort has been employing him- 
self in the construction of barricades. 
It is said—if we can believe the re- 
port—that they are of a portable 
kind, and are armed with a weapon 
a trifle deadlier than the mitrail- 
leuse. M. Fourchicon, in the spirit 
of the patriots who devoted all their 
energies to knocking down the N’s 
over the shops, has been taking 
away the imperial names of ships 
and giving them others better to 
his liking. He may have some 
influence over the suns-culottes, who 
are the natural enemies of the 
bourgeois, and who dread more than 
the Parisians the revolutionary 
government of Red Republicans. 
If the Reds had power for twelve 
hours they might do more mis- 
chief than could be retrieved in 
twelve years. Among the real 
leaders of France at this crisis are 
Ledru- Rollin, Louis Blanc, and 
Victor Hugo. Their inflaence on 
French thought has been immense, 
but at the present time political 
influence is remote and indirect. 
On the whole it may be said that 
the Provisional Government has 
done its work well. The demand 
came with terrific stress upon new 
and untried men, and it may be 
said for them upon the whole that 
they have been not unequal to the 
oceasion. There are very few 
bright spots on the French horizon, 
but it is possible that even in her 
government we may have the first 
elements of national regeneration. 
But, as we have indicated, the 
real rulers of France at such a 
crisis as this must be the military 
rather than the political leaders. 
lf we set aside the army of ,the 
Loire, the worth of which has yet 
to be ascertained, the only army 
of France is that commanded by 
Bazaine within the lines of Metz. 
If Metz holds out until a peace can 
be concluded it is not impossible 
that Bazaine may play in France 
the part which General Monk once 
layed in England. It is said that 
professediy holds Metz for the 
Emperor; and it is also said tbat 
he has given in any adherence to 
the Provisional Government. For 
years past it has been understood 
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that his attitude towards the Em- 
peror has not been friendly. It 
has been even said that his un- 
friendly attitude caused more than 
fifty thousand soldiers to vote 
against the Plébiscite. Bazaine’s 
career has been exceedingly re- 
markable. Failing to pass his 
examination at the Polytechnique, 
he enlisted in the line, and carried 
the proverbial marshal’s baton in 
the knapsack of the private soldier. 
He won the Cross of the Legion in 
Africa, and after four years’ service 
in» Navarre and Biscay in the 
French force that helped the Chris- 
tinos against the Carlists. In the 
Crimean war he was made Governor 
of Sebastopol after the fall of the 
fortress. In the Italian war he 
distinguished himself by taking the 
cemetery at Solferino. In the 
Mexican war he became com- 
mander-in-chief, defeating the Ju- 
arists and more than once com- 
pelling Juarez to take refuge in 
the United States. He has, how- 
ever, been greatly attacked by 
the Count de Kératry, the new Pre- 
fect of Police. The Emperor was 
very willing to throw the whole 
blame of the Mexican campaign 
upon Bazaine, who in his turn 
proposed to publish his correspond- 
ence with the French Emperor, 
with Maximilian, and with certain 
members of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. This, however, was not 
done, and Bazaine received the 
command of the Third Army corps, 
the Grand Cross, and the marshal’s 
baton. It will be remembered 
how, when either wing of the 
French army had been rolled up 
at Worth and Forbach, public 
opinion insisted that the Emperor 
should cede the real command to 
Bazaine. Both M‘Mahon and Can- 
robert were willing to serve under 
his orders. The battles before 
Metz under his eye have been the 
most closely and valorously con- 
tested in the whole war. It is said 
that with a far-sighted prescience 
he perceived the possibility of being 
invested in Metz, and astonished 
the authorities by insisting that 
larger and still larger supplies 
should continually be sent into 
the place. Probably Bazaine is the 
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Emperor's best card and has a great 
future before him. 

M‘Mahon is the soldiers’ fa- 
vourite. It is sad to hear how the 
brave man wept and raved when 
the jbattle of Worth went against 
him. I trust he is now conva- 
lescent at pleasant Wiesbaden. 
When some one spoke to him about 
his wound, ‘ That,’ he answered, 
‘is the least important matter.’ 
And yet that wound was of the 
most terrific kind that can be 
caused by an explosive shell with- 
out destroying life. We have read 
a most affecting letter from a Sister 
of Mercy describing the patience 
and serenity of the marshal under 
his grievous sufferings. He is 
every inch a soldier. His wild he- 
roism was conspicuous when he 
ordered his staff to remain behind 
and advanced himself at the head 
of the last charge. It was this 
gallant and dashing natare which 
converted into a victory what was 
very nearly a defeat at Magenta. 
When Sebastopol was assaulted the 
perilous honour of assaulting the 
Malakoff was assigned to M‘Mahon. 
He entered it at the head of the 
storming party, and resolved to 
retain the position dead or alive, 
and did retain it. Although not 
supposed to be a favourite with the 
Emperor, he was made Duke of 
Magenta for his services in the 
Italian war. It became his lot— 
how vivid are the points of contact 
and of contrast!—splendidly to re- 
present France at the court of Berlin 
on the occasion of the coronation of 
King William. Ih 1862 he com- 
manded the camp at Chalons, when 
he is thus described: ‘The Marshal is 
popular in the camp, and possesses 
all the qualities of a great general. 
He is indefatigable in his military 
duties. He is about every morning 
by five o'clock in the midst of the 
men, and the greater part of the 
day is occupied by his military 
avocations. He sets apart a couple 
of hours each day for reading, and 
military tactics are his favourite 
study.” He has a fine forehead, 


acute grey eyes, and @ severe con- 
tour of chin. He was Governor- 
General of Algeria until he was re- 
called to take part in the present war. 
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One or two other generals ought 
here to be mentioned. We dismiss 
those whom France has dismissed, 
such as Lebcenf and Palikao. 
General Vinoy is quite a soldier 
of Trochu’s own order. He was too 
honest to be a favourite under the 
Empire. Sir Colin Campbeil knew 
and loved him well in the Crimea. 
He used to speak of him as a fine 
fellow and a perfect soldier and 
gentleman. Dr. Russell describes 
him as having ‘a queer voice, 
strong convictions, strong speech, 
and broad manners, but loyal, 
frank, brave, and clever.’ But the 
soldier in whom popular interest 
very strongly, very deservedly 
centres just now, is the heroic Von 
Uhrich, the gallant defender of 
Strasburg. This aged soldier is a 
true son of Alsace, born at Phals- 
burg, which is now repeating once 
again the events so graphically 
described in the novels of MM. 
Chatrian-Erkmann. He is him- 
self, we believe, of German ex- 
traction, and is an example how 
thoroughly Gallicized the German 
element has become. His wife is 
a native of Friburg, in the Black 
Forest. He had retired from active 
service some years ago, but when 
this miserable war broke out he 
sought and obtained the command of 
Strasburg. That panic after Worth, 
which ruined so many reputations, 
strengthened and adorned his. We 
are not certain that his martial 
inflexibility has not done him some 
injustice. The evidence seems to 
be that General Uhrich acted with 
extreme kindness'when he could 
show kindness. When the Swiss 
delegates proposed to take charge 
of all persons who, with the leave 
of Werder, he might send out of the 
city, he most willingly received the 
proposition. ‘The work you have 

ertaken, gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘is so honourable that it insures 
for you the eternal gratitude of the 
whole population of this city. I 
cannot find words to express my 
appreciation of your noble and 
generous initiative.’ General Uhrich 
himself accompanied the party to 
some distance beyond the gates. 
It was necessary to pull down a 
barricade which the Prussians had 


erected, and General Uhrich was 
asked whether he would give till 
twelve o’clock—it was then eleven— 
to build it up again. ‘ Certainly, 
said General Uhrich. ‘1 promise 
that they shall not be interfered 
with before one.’ It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that he refused to 
give the soldiers notice of the bom- 
bardment. On the roth of August 
he announced, in replies to summons 
about a surrender, that Strasburg 
had four hundred cannon and eleven 
thousand men, besides the Garde 
Nationale Sédentaire, and. woyld 
hold out as long as a@ soldier, a bis- 
cuit, or a cartridge remained. On 
the very next day he gave notice 
how to quench firejin the case of a 
bombardment. The day afterwards 
the bombardment commenced. The 
Swiss delegates reported that he 
took little interest in events outside 
the city, and his despatches soon 
indicated his feeling of the hope- 
lessness of resistance. The fire was 
more severe than the jeu d’enfer 
at Sebastopol. He has also been 
on good terms with the citizens. 
At their request he supported the 
mayor, whom the Provisional Go- 
vernment sought to displace, in his 
tenure of office. The Municipal 
Council, which met daily, did not 
trouble General Uhrich with com- 
plaints, which would only be like 
foam on granite, but co-operated 
with him on measures for the pre- 
servation of the city. It suffered 
greatly, but it suffered as every 
great city is liable to suffer when 
with inhumanity and ill policy it is 
converted into a fortress. 

The siege of Strasburg has been 
a regular siege in a way in which no 
battle of the campaign has been a 
regular battle. It is just 189 years 
ago, even to the selfsame day, between 
the po when Strasburg was seized 
by Lofiis Quatorze in defiance of every 
principle of international law, and its 
recovery by the Germans. When 
England harried Scotland and fought 
bloody fields that a marriage should 
unite the two crowns, it was said in 
Scotland that they disliked not the 
match but they disliked the manner 
of wooing. The German element 
at Strasburg must have disliked a 
brotherly reconciliation with Ger- 
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many by the fraternal method of a 
bombardment. King William did 
not stop that bombardment one 
whit too soon. The church, with 
its world-known library, has been 
utterly destroyed, but, thank God, 
the cathedral still survives. Per- 
= the greatest deed of retributive 
and poetic justice which this age 
has seen has been brought to pass 
by the restoration of Strasburg to 
Germany. This need not blind us 
to the heroic character of Uhrich’s 
defence. He defended the city to 
the last point to which it could be 
defended, and at this point he 
paused. When the breach was 
effected he yielded. The siege did 
not pass to that extremity which 
the old world knew of in Plata 
and Saguntum and the modern 
world in Badajos and San Sebastian. 
General Uhrich would probably 
have persevered to the last soldier, 
cartridge, and biscuit. But the 
troops were utterly demoralized— 
the remnant of Worth—in many 
respects the very scum of the service, 
as their dastardly conduct after the 
surrender showed. It will pro- 
bably be considered that the crown- 
ing merit of General Uhrich was 


that he was able to compel such 
soldiers to perform such services 
for many weeks of an investment 
by a vastly superior force. At the 
last it was evident that they would 
not man the ramparts or face an 
assault. Such conduct amply vin- 
dicates the severest criticisms of 
Trochu. Yet we cannot regret 
that by their misconduct a useless 
massacre has been prevented and 
that the German city has been 
preserved for Germany. Enough 
had been done for glory and enough 
for France. Enough of chaplets 
had been rained upon the statue of 
Strasburg. An imperishable glory 
belongs to the brave veteran who 
defended her, and who was not 
afraid of yielding at the right time, 
and who retires for the space of his 
remaining years amid the admira- 
tion of Europe. It was well that 
his valiant opponent in arms should 
publicly embrace him. It was well 
that a grateful government should 
publicly thank him at the head- 
quarters of the nation. Such events 
shed a mild radiance, mitigating the 
lurid light of battle, and relieve 
the monotony of murder with gleams 
of generosity and chivalry. 
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ABOUT GAME, 


HE passion for bunting is innate 

in the human breast, With- 

out condescending to the verbal 
witticism that we ‘make game’ of 
each other, almost every human 
being hunts or shoots in some form 
or other. Mr. Disraeli says of two 
noble sisters that each of them 
brought down her earl. I think it 
is Sir William Napier who says 
that war itself is the largest and 
supreme manifestation of this 
spirit. Ah! woe is me, when [ 
think of those vast human buttues 
on the Continent ; well-nigh a quarter 
of a million of brave men sent down 
before their time to the under world. 
I don’t think the ‘ Times’ was alto- 
gether right in blaming men who 
sport, instead of practising rifle- 
shooting. For sport may prove 
an education for the battle-field. 
I think more of a man who can make 
a large bag of game than of one 
who can pass a competitive exa- 
mination—I mean for soldierly pur- 
poses. Now that traveiling is made 
sO easy—a journey round the world 
may be pleasantly done in about 
ninety days—men will go any con- 
siderable distance in the pursuit of 
large game. Men will go out to 
India or Ceylon, or penetrate into 
the interior of Africa, or think 
nothing of taking a railway trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, that, like 
mighty hunters, they may count 
up lions, tigers, elephants, moose, 
antelopes, giraffes, and all ‘large 
game. In our tight island we 
have for large game the wild deer, 
and that alone. In England the 
solitary district where the deer 
ranges wild is Exmoor, though we 
wonder why some have not been 
reserved on that ampler range of 
oor. Any clear day almost 

you may see them in the distant 
vistas of Exmoor; and the astonished 
tourist may sometimes behold them 
hurrying down the gorges to slake 
their thirst in the Lynn, or even 
taking the sea at Lynmouth. To 
stalk for deer in the Highlands 
and the western islands, is the 
highest form of winning game, and 
may develop or exercise the best 


military faculties men possess. But 
to most Englishmen the grouse- 
shooting on the rath of August, 
followed by partridges on the 
immortal ist of September, and 
heasants on the immortal 1st of 
ctober, form the highest realiza- 
tion of all the most popular notions 
about game. Very pleasant, in- 
deed, is this grouse-shooting, espe- 
cially to the tired legislator, who 
exchanges the lobby and corridor of 
the House for the keen air of the 
moorlands, and for all the sated 
children of fashion and pleasure. 
I po that a place has been 
duly booked in the Limited Mail 
some eleven days in advance; that 
the journey due north has been 
luxuriously performed; and that 
no accident by fire or water has 
happened. FPleasant are those 
haruy days on the moor; pleasant 
those boxes of grouse despatched 
far and wide, as tokens of our good 
will and evidences of our prowess ; 
pleasant when the autumnal winds 
are rising to be safe and happy by 
the roaring log fire; pleasant to 
consume our grouse with the help 
of Roederer or Koch fils, In some 
quarters the beauty of a shooting- 
box is its exceeding snugness. In 
some shooting-boxes the’ accom- 
modation is very limited. Dukes, 
ambassadors, and royal princes, and 
noble lords overflow into the spare 
bedebambers of rural districts. 
This is of course an extreme in- 
stance. Let us take the ordinary 
instances of a shooting party for 
pheasants or partridges. What is 
pleasanter than going down to 
the Squire’s manor house for a 
week’s shooting? Let it be observed 
that squire is the generic name of 
the large landowner, whether earl, 
commoner, or belted knight. It 
may come dear if you take your 
servant with you, and fee the 
servants extravagantly, and give 
paper to the keepers; but the 
sure is right brave and good of the 
kind, and worth a high price. But 
cut your coat according to your 
cloth, in an unaffected kind of 
way, and do things exactly as you 
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feel disposed, in defiance of the 
public opinion of the servants’ hall. 
There was a time—our grandfathers 
will tell us all about it—when men 
came home hungry from the stubble 
to gorge voraciously, to drink copi- 
ously. and arrive ata highly honour- 
able state of general stultification. 
We have changed all that, and ’tis 
well. A delicious easy-chair, a 
foot-bath with genial salts, a glance 
over letters and papers, and then 
to the bright, cheerful dinner-table, 
where pleasant converse in the 
brilliant light of woman's eyes; and 
then the evening is beguiled with 
music, with the imitative battles of 
the chess-table, or the more danger- 
ous engagements of flirtation. A 
well-provided country-house takes 
care to have an assortment of belles 
for the shooting season. It is even 
said that Belgravian mothers con- 
nect their husbands’ acres with 
hanting-grounds of their own. 
Later, men will adjourn to the 
smoking-room to take that last 
cigar which is so rarely the last, to 
partake of sherry and soda, or 
perchance Parfait Amour or Char- 
treuse. Of course there are many 
men with whom the shooting is 
simply a pretence. The only way 
in which they really care for game 
is to have plenty of it to eat. They 
fall easy and willing victims to the 
blandishments of my host’s wife and 
daughters. They will just make an 
affectation of taking up a breech- 
loader, but on the most frivolous 
pretexts they will waste their morn- 
ings loafing about in drawing- 
rooms; or, under the transparent 
pretext of love of nature or art, will 
rive out in low chaises with the 
ladies in the afternoon, and yet they 
will eat game as if they had earned 
it. ‘They come to kill but are 
slaughtered themselves. 


Pheasants become so domesticated 
that unless they are kept long 
before they are cooked, they become 
absolutely like barn fowl. It is 
quite possible to give a directly 
gamey flavour to barn fowl. I re- 
member buying some poultry that 
made their escape into a little 
wood that adjoined my house. They 
roosted in the trees, and manifested 
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a decided preference for an al fresco 
existence. They were permitted to 
take their own ways, and when 
shot exhibited a decided gamey 
flavour. The battue system is, in 
my humble opinion, decidedly un- 
sportsmanlike, and it is with deep 
regret that we see its extension, 80 
far as it can be extended, to the 
partridges. It is much better to 
trudge ‘from morn to dewy evé,’ 
and take home an honest and 
rightly-earned bag. From a pictu- 
resque point of view the battue may 
be admitted to be rather a pretty 
sight. The village louts drive all 
the birds to the end of the pre- 
serves, and in the fields adjacent 
the shooting party are stationed. 
Then the slaughter begins. The 
breechloader shortens work, and 
the attendants load the breech- 
loaders. Some few persons adhere 
to the old-fashioned gun. I believe 
the Dake of Cambridge does so 
when he goes out on shooting 
parties. Butin any point of view it 
is simply a massacre. The childish 
emulation in making large bags 
has at least the practical advantage 
that the public get a very fair suf- 
ficiency of game at reasonable 
prices. I believe that if we look 
at the cost of preserving, . every 
pheasant must cost his owner at least 
a guinea. Then there are some 
men who only visit their shooting- 
lodge and preserves for a few days 
in the year. A costly establishment 
is maintained for the sake of those 
few days. It is possible to consume 
at home only a small fraction of 
the game killed. Then the Squire 
is, as a rule, very liberal. The 
tenants, the neighbouring gentry, 
and, above all, the influential voters 
and the parson of the parish, are 
not forgotten in the kindly distri- 
bution. After that a large quantity 
is sent up to town. From large 
reserves several tons of game may 
9 sent by a single train. They 
generally go to the fishmonger in 
town, who takes the game as a set 
off to the fish supplied to the 
household. I have no doubt that 
they buy in the cheapest and seli 
in the dearest market, and make a 
profit on both transactions. 

And now for some practical re- 
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marks about game. The taste, 
though widely diffused, is not 
always an accurate or an educated 
taste. They take venison as they 
would mutton, and pheasant as 
they would chicken, and do not 
appreciate the difference: A true 
game-eater likes game high, as high 
as the noses of weak-minded brethren 
canendure. I like myself to observe 
many tokens of liveliness about a 
pheasant’s neck after they are hung, 
and before they are drawn and 
quartered. This, however, is a 
question of comparative taste. Let 
them always hang in their feathers. 
Pheasants and partridges are the 
more ordinary and popular kind of 
game, but I think that the epicure 
prefers the long-billed game that 
lives by suction. That scientific 
gourmand, Brillat-Savarin, has a 
highly appetizing recipe, based on 
the combination of pheasant and 
woodeock. He suggests that the 
pheasant should be stuffed with a 
forcemeat, of woodcocks’ flesh plus 
some good truffle, and be- cooked 
over toast already well pasted with 
woodcocks’ trails, anchovy, and 
truffles. This would, however, be 
a costly financial experiment. For 
our own part, we must own that 
we do not think very highly of the 
flesh of woodcocks, although we 
‘have the most favourable estimate 
of the entrails and liver. In Brillat- 
Savarin’s time woodcocks were 
much cheaper, possibly more plenti- 
ful than they are now. Now 
then, in unfrequented districts, you 
may have some good luck with 
snipe and woodcocks. Some years 
ago, one sharp winter, in a district 
on the north coast of Cornwall, 
woodcocks were sold at fourpence a 
piece. 

The English plain way of simple 
roast is preferable to the elaborate 
Chartreuse of the Carthusian monks, 
or the scientific vagaries of the 
Parisian school, or even to our 
own innovations of boiled par- 
tridges or snipe-pie. The great 
secret in all cookery is to cook —< 
cisely at the proper moment. The 
precise moment with the pheasant 
is when decomposition begins to 
set in. The French have a verb— 
faisander—which denotes the keep- 


ing meat till it acquires a verison 
taste, a verb derived from their 
usage of the pheasant. ‘Ihe Dela- 
meres, in their ‘Cook and, Doctor,’ 
tell the following neat story: ‘A 
brace of pheasants sent as a present 
to France (the bird is all but 
worshipped by Gallic gourmands) 
were, on their arrival, condemned 
by the police as unfit for human 
food. They were in a state of pu- 
tridity so forward that it was con- 
sidered needless either to burn or 
bury them; they were merely 
thrown out on a public dunghill, 
in the belief that nobody, not even 
if starving, would ever dream of 
eating them. Next morning the 
pheasants had disappeared; and 
it was eventually discovered that 
a wealthy epicure, who had wit- 
nessed this casting out of culinary 
pearls, had waited and watched 
till the dead of night, and then, 
unseen, had rescued the precious 
morsels, which next day were 

and eaten with ecstatic 


relish.’ They add that ‘roasted . 


pheasant,’ say initiated epicures, 
‘is an ambrosial morsel, which 
ought to be eaten upon one’s knees; 
the paper that wraps it during the 
first stage of roasting should be 
a sheet of nothing less than an 
epic poem.’ I think that on the 
whole pheasants lead a very envi- 
able and pleasant life; but I really 
believe that about the 1st of October 
they have a dim foreboding of what 
may be ingstore for them. Men 
who watch them say that there is 
a little flutter and perturbation 
perceptible. If birds can con- 
fabulate, as Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
those who escape the perils of one 
season will have strange stories of 
danger and adventures to tell the 
youngling brood. Still I think 
that if they were judiciously- 
minded birds they would not desire 
to change their lot. It is comfort- 
able and not inglorions. They are 
thoroughly well fed, well tended, jea- 
lously protected from the poachers 
of earth and sky, and when they 
fall they fall honourably and by 
honourable opponents. Neither are 
they altogether unavenged. They 
sow dire seeds of discord among 
their natural enemies. That is an 
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awfal time for the keepers when 
the Squire comes to test his pre- 
serves. They have watched their 
preserves night and day for weeks 

her. This is a critical time for 
them. I have known most mild- 
tempered men, very models of vir- 
tnous and kindly character, swear 
like troopers because there has 
been a deficiency of game. If the 
eggs have been stolen or the birds 
poached the keeper will get the 
credit of connivance, or at least of 
laziness. An instantaneous dis- 
missal is sometimes given to men 
who have only been unfortunate. 
Then there is no more fruitful cause 
of quarrel in country districts than 
the game. For myself I may 
frankly say that I highly approve 
of the game-laws; but I acknow- 
ledge that when the poacher faces 
the bench of justices he meets not 
with impartial judges but infari- 
ated adversaries. Sometimes they 
become infuriated among them- 
selves. Every sportsman should 


. have a game-book, and make good 


use of it, that he might commit 
no slight or oversight. As it 
is, the records of country life 
show much confusion on contro- 
versies about game. I have known 
men, the very mirror of kindness 
and gentleness, who would shed 
their ten guineas on the slightest 
provocation to a good act, embark 
in a deadly feud because another 
man’s dog had walked ‘off with a 
snipe of the value of eighteenpence. 

Sir Randal Roberts, in an in- 
teresting book recently published,* 
has gone very thoroughly into the 
whole question of game in the 
Highlands. Since then we perceive 
that ‘the Forester’ has been active 
on the Continent, where man has 
been hunting the larger game of 
man. Sir Randal is uncommonly 
severe on those who let out High- 
land quarters after the fashion of 
the Tonniebeg shootin His pet 
aversions are the needy laird and 
the grasping innkeeper. He takes 
this kind of advertisement from 
the ‘ Fieid,’ or ‘ Land and Water,’ 
and writes a series of adventures, 

* *Glenmahya; or, the Western High- 
lands.’ By Sir Randal Roberts, Bart. 
Chapman and Hall, 


evidently on a substantial basis of 
fact. ‘ Highland Shootings. To be 
let from August the 12th. the Lodge 
and Shootings of “ Caskowhisky,” 
extending over 20,000 acres, con- 
taining grouse, black-game, roe- 
deer, hares, etc. There are two 
streams on the property, containing 
salmon and trout. Suitable for 
four guns. Apply to M‘Quibble 
and M‘Quick, Writers, Inver- 
bosh, N.B.; or to Alexander 
M’Thistle, Factor, at Caskowhisky.’ 
A letter of acceptance is sent, after 
the approved method, with a 
cheque enclosed. Thus sets in a 
series of disappointments. The 
‘lodge’ is a small, bleak, ill- 
furnished storehouse. A _ large 
extra claim is made for the fishing. 
The shepherds require large fees or 
they will spoil all sport. The grouse 
are off, when the plough has de- 
stroyed the stubble, unless the 
ground is permanently well watered. 
You fare equally badly if you go to 
an inn, where the adjacent moor is 
let to the innkeeper. Grouse- 
shooting is, after all, the rich man’s 
pastime; but it is not impossible, if 
men combine to take a moor, to get 
shooting at a somewhat economical 
rate. Sir Randal is very eloquent 
and enthusiastic on all Highland 
game. He particularly recom- 
mends cold tea to shoot on, although 
he does not object to hock or 
whisky in moderation. He particu- 
larly likes black-game, if they are 
shot when strong on the wing, and 
want plenty to bring them down. At 
the end of August they lie like stones 
in the ferns and lonz heather, or 
only flutter like half-fiedged moor- 
hen. Snipe and woodcock shooting 
is a favourite pastime all over the 
world. Sir Randal thinks there is 
nothing like a day’s cock-shooting 
at home. He has killed woodcock 
by the dozen in Albania, and snipe 
by the hundred couple in India— 
where they are naturally lazy birds 
—but he likes them best in Scot- 
land. He has seen, however, no 
such snipe-shooting as they used to 
have in Ireland before the great 
draining movement commenced. 
The same draining in England 
is now being carried to a monster 
extent, and threatens to make snipe 
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and woodcock still scareer. Many 
a nice bit of undrained common or 
picturesque morass is year by year 
drawn intothis cultivation. We shall 
have todoas they do in St. Iidephonso 
in Spain—moisten the ground by a 
perpetual fountain, plant trees 
around, and bring sods very rich with 
worms. While drainage is carried to 
such an extent in England, there is 
sure to be counter-balancing mis- 
chief, The water should not be lost, 
but should be stored up for the 
roots in case of drought. The pre- 
sent drought is. unfavourably in- 
fluencing the partridge shooting 
this year. The birds do not find 
the same amount of cover in the 
burnt-up fields and elsewhere, and 
consequently they are, though 
numerous, so extremely strong on 
the wing that they will not be so 
plentiful as they ought tobe. In 
this digression we have forgotten 
to say good-bye to Sir Randal, 
who has given us both a plea- 
sant and an amusing book. It is 
worth while to give his conclud- 
ing advice to those who go to the 
Highlands: ‘Be well-met with 
everybody, pay your way to the 
uttermost farthing, go to the kirk, 
have good whisky in the house, 
never give yourself airs, remember 
that the shepherd and his dog are 
the true keepers of the moor, don’t 
quarrel with the minister.’ 

We had intended to add a few 
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more notes, but we should do so 
with diffidence,as they are empiric — 
simply the result of private experi- 
ence. Secure your grouse as soon 
as it may be got; it may become 
altogether rare before the next 
month is gone. Ptarmigan is an 
admirable substitute, and may be 
got very late in season. The best 
pas for buying game is Leaden- 

Market, and the best time just 
before Christmas. To cook wild 
fowl, as the old saying goes, earry 
it slowly through a kitchen with a 
big fire, bat spare, oh spare the 
cayenne. Tliere is hardly better 
sport than shooting wild fowl, 
but there is no more picturesque 
way of taking them then by the 
decoy system. The decoy ponds, 
with their thick woods encircling 
the water, and their elaborate con- 
trivances for enticing the beguiled 
birds, are among the most elaborate 
and interesting kinds of venery. 
It may be noticed, en passunt, that 
while recent legislation shows how 
thoroughly the country party in 
the House of Commons is bent on 
preserving game; the large addi- 
tion to the periodical literature of 
sporting life shows how deep is 
the national passion for such pas- 
times. Inthe mean time in relation 
to all matters of game, we cannot 
but re-echo Mrs. Glasse’s time- 
honoured advice—First catch you: 
hare. 
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TREUE UND FEST. 
Gnu uci¥ent in the War. 


“We came across a dead Prussian; he had 2 shot in the left side, and, according to our 
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sack under his head, and leant upon his right arm ; the look of his still open eyes was fixed upon 
the photograph of a girl in his stiff left hand; he had drawn the picture out of the Ietter-case 
meine Zeitung. 
T is not so hard to discover 
What Triidchen is thinking to-day ; 
She dreams of an absent lover 
There—in the thick of the fray ! 


O’er fields is her fancy roaming 
Covered with wounded and dead ; 
Till more than the shades of gloaming 

Darken that golden head. 


Ah, but the past was pleasant ! 
Seemed not the future sweet ? 

Never a thought of this present ! 
Parted—ever to meet ? 


* ~ ~ * * 


Sédan to-day must be taken ! 
That every man knows well ; 

How the old fortress is shaken, 
Shattered with shot and shell ! 


‘Charge!’ Down into the whirling 
Clouds of the battle smoke ; 

Column on column hurling— 
See—where the foe’s line broke ! 


What’s that ?—a private only 
Shot in the Prussian ranks :-— 

Ah, for a heart left lonely, 
Rhine, on thy distant banks! 


Yes—it is death! He knows it 
Down on the field he sinks. 

‘ Life-blood !—so slowly flows it? 
See how the dry ground drinks !’ 





Propt on his knapsack-pillow 
Calm he lies down to die, 
While the attack’s red billow 
Rolls resistlessly by ! 


doctors, must have survived in a conscious state for about ten minutes; he had pushed his knap- 


which lay near him, and had awaited death, his gaze riveted on the beloved features.’—A lige- 
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Knowing his time is measured, 
Draws he from out his breast— 

Something—a portrait treasured ! 
Now to his chill lips pressed. 


Thus on that portrait gazing 
Waits he his last repose. 

On it his eyes, fast glazing, 
Fasten, until they close. 


Now his heart pauses—flutters— 
Stops! With his dying breath, 

* Triidchen !’ he fondly utters. 
Faithful—even in death ! 





I NEVER LIKED LEWIS. 


EVER. 
ether. 


We were boys to- 
Our good mothers 


were delighted to see us playing 
marbles together; but he could 
always knuckle down better than I 
could. We played at turnpike-gate 


with our hoops; and somehow he 
always trundled his between the 
pebbles which constituted, to our 
young imaginations, the pike, man 
in apron, toll-bar, and all—while I 
scattered them and lost the game. 
When we first came together we 
were both schoolboys on the same 
form. His lessons were my lessons 
day after day; but, then, if there 
was an advantage in the ‘progress 
it was generally on myside. Some- 
how he got all the credit. 

Lewis was born under éxtra- 
ordinary circumstances. His family 
were a wild, ambitious, and, I 
have often heard my mother say, 
unscrupulous set. At the period 
of his birth they were in the height 
of their splendour. It was im- 
possible to approach them in those 
days. They had the biggest house 
in their neighbourhood by far. 
Their horses and stables were the 
envy of everybody. They gave 
parties that blocked- up the place 
with the equipages of the guests. 
The greatest people in the land 
went to see them; and even people 
of distinction from abroad on ar- 
riving in the country would take 


the earliest opportunity of paying 
their respects to the Lewises. Mr. 
Lewis himself was a gloomy, morose, 
unpopular man ; but his wife, when 
she was young, was one of the 
loveliest women, as my father often 
declared to my mother’s mortifica- 
tion, upon whom the sun ever 
shone. It seems that she was as 
brilliant in mind and as courageous 
in spirit as she was in person 
lovely. s Mr. and Mrs. Lewis were 
called, among the local tradesmen, 
the beauty and the beast. While he 
never had a gracious word or 
look, she was always wreathed in 
smiles. She had a kind word and 
a ready hand for the poor. If she 
disliked her lord, she loved her 
children, and they were always 
with her in the carriage. Two 
boys that were the envy of all other 
boys who saw them; who wore the 
loveliest feathers in their hats; 
trundled hoops with padded sticks ; 
played with marbles every one of 
which was an agate ; and spun tops 
of satin-wood with silken cords, 
were the idols of their beautiful 
parent, and were very seldom per- 
mitted to range beyond her sight. 
There was an uncle in the family— 
who had married, I believe, the 
mother of Mrs. Lewis, after her 
father’s death, and whom Mrs. Lewis 
loved as well as the most devoted 
danghter can adore the most in- 
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dulgent of parents. He was her 
Mentor, her guide in all things. 
His word was her law; and she 
was never tired of telling her friends 
about his wisdom and the great 
position he held in the world. 
Gossips said that the only fact 
which made the married life of 
Mrs. Lewis bearable was, that her 
husband was related closely to her 
step-father. 

It was very natural in Mrs. Lewis 
to make much of her step-father. 
He was the personage to whom she 
looked for the advancement of her 
darling boys in life. His influence 
appeared to be boundless—and he 
knew it, as my mother, who often 
saw him frowning out of his chariot 
window on his way to see his beau- 
tiful step-daughter, would tell me 
in after years. 

The elder boy was sickly, and 
was kept at home; but the second 
was sent to school ; and, as I have 
said, it was at school I first met 
him. 

The new boy made a sensation. 
It was whispered along the forms 
that his name was Lewis, and that 
he had come in a barouche with a 
servant in livery to carry his books. 
We crowded round him in the 
playground, and found that his 

kets were full of money; that 
é hada knife with one blade more 
than that of the cock of the school ; 
and that a most imposing coat of 
arms was engraved on the heaviest 
of silver spoons and forks, which 
were brought for his use at table. 
The master fawned on him, and 
gave him easy lessons, and put 
him at the desk nearest to the 
stove. We hated him for this— 
boys are only little men. 

Out of school, Lewis, I must 
say, gave himself no airs. His 
plentiful pocket-money was lavishly 
scattered when the apple-woman 
came into the playground. He 
would buy a shilling’s worth of 
Bonaparte’s ribs, and give every 
boy in the school one. He would 
propose a scramble for apples, or 
&® whole quart of Spanish-nuts. 
I have known him, come with 
half a dozen cocoa-nuts, and give 
one each to the fellows who had 
played at horses with him. Play- 
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ing at horses was his passion. A 
boy must be a great favourite, or 
be able to dispense favours, who 
wants to drive a team in the play- 
ground. Lewis was amiable 
enough, we thought, then, and was 
ready to give everything he had— 
provided we would be his nags. 
We made him pay—and he drove 
us. He was a ready fellow with 
his fists, I admit. He would give 
—but he would have no takings. 
I got on very well with him, and 
was often his off-sider, because I 
made my bargain openly, and he 
liked that. I carried off heaps of 
things, till my mother at home was 
quite alarmed. ‘Where did you 
get that splendid top, Bob?’ said 
mother. ‘ Lewis,’ was my an- 
swer. ‘That kite must have cost 
five shillings, Bob. ‘ Lewis,’ I 
replied. ‘Your father’s knife is 
not worth that,’ my maternal parent 
observed. ‘Lewis,’ was my re- 
sponse. But I never liked him. 

We played truant together, and 
he got me off the punishment, and 
the school cheered him in the play- 
ground for it. I thought they 
made much of it—but I must say 
Lewis himself didn’t; and he be- 
haved well in asking me home to 
his mother’s great house to dine 
and spend a Saturday afternoon 
with him. Mrs. Lewis’s step-father 
was there, and everything gave 
way to him. He pinched my ear 
playfully, and tipped me when I 
went off to school in the evening— 
loaded with fruit and cakes for the 
boys of our form, which Mrs. Lewis 
packed up with her own white hands, 
while her step-father stood by 
looking at her, and joking very 
affably for so great a man. 

When the holidays came—being 
an orphan, and my guardians being 
resident in Florence—Lewis per- 
suaded his mother to invite me for 
a fortnight or so to their country 
house. It was here I saw the 
Lewises and their mighty friends 
in all their glory. The house, or 
castle, was an ancient one, which 
her step-father had given to Mrs. 
Lewis as a marriage present, and 
which he helped her to beautify, su- 
perintending the cultivation of the 
fruits and flowers, the felling of the 
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timber, the planting out of the 
shrubberies, and the repairs and 
adornments of the house himself. 
They were a picture together— 
when ho was shuffling about in his 
grey dressing-gown, and she was 
in her white morning-robe, with 
her abundant hair floating about her 
—so long that she could throw it 
round Lewis, and almost smother 
him with it—which made him look 
very foolish, / thought. She petted 
Lewis in the most ridiculous style, 
and made him dress like a page in 
a burlesque. To me she was almost 
as affectionate as to her own son; 
and when I told her how I was left 
an orphan in my fourth year, and 
how | had nota relation in the world, 
a big, hot tear from her brimmed 
eyes fell upon my hand, which she 
was holding while she talked to 
me. She said I must let her bea 
mother to me; and she called up 
Lewis, and told him, in her serious 
impetuous way, that he was to 
look upon me as a brother, and be 
always kind to me. 

Mrs. Lewis was an indulgent 
mother; but she was strict too, as 
her step-father directed her to be, 
and his word was, to her, law in 
everything. Lewis went to bed at 
nine, and so did I while I was at 
the castle. We begged half an 
hour’s grace sometimes; but she 
would never yield—even when she 
was in the middle of a song. She 
sang divinely, and Lewis loved to 
hear his mother. Sometimes he 
would keep me awake for a whole 
hour after we were in bed, listen- 
ing to Mrs. Lewis’s voice in the 
drawing-room. I was obliged to 
keep awake, being his guest; but 
this shows how inconsiderate he 
could be. 

He had begged Mrs. Lewis to 
allow him to give me one of his 
Shetland ponies on my birthday ; 
and he had surprised me with it, 
with bran new saddle and bridle— 
which was very good, I am quite 
free to own; but he might Reve 
remembered that I liked fishing 
much better than riding, and that 
I should have been more pleased 
with a handsome rod and tackle. 

One day Mrs. Lewis’s step-father 
secing me on the terrace alone 


called me to him, and began to 
question me on ‘the life that my 
i projected for me. 

hen I told him that I had not 
heard from them for a year, and 
that I had not the least idea of 
their intentions in regard to me, he 
lied my ear, and muttered, ‘ Poor 

1! poor lad!—this is the way the 
world is managed.’ And so the 
subject compe and Lewis and I, 
at the end of the holidays, returned 
to school. 

Misfortunes overtook me when 
I was on the point of entering at 
the Middle Temple. My guardians 
died, and to my horror and amaze- 
ment I was informed that their 
affairs were involved, to my utter 
ruin. They had speculated with 
my money, and out ofa good fortune 
which my parents had left me I had 
something less than three hundred 
pounds left. ITcommunicated my dis- 
tress to Lewis ; and he sympathized 
with me. He would have been a 
stone had he done less, seeing how 
intimate we had been from our early 
boyhood. Mrs. Lewis had been for 
some time in bad health. Her great 
peng had died overwhelmed 
with ruin in a great law-suit; and 
she had the castle no longer; and 
young Lewis could keep only one 
horse now, and was obliged to 
give himself fewer airs. The wreck 
was more than respectable; but it 
was a wreck. I was among those 
who did not desert them, and did 
not disdain to ride in the 
modest brougham to which poor Mrs. 
Lewis was reduced, and with but 
one man servant to wait at table. 
Lewis never forgot my birthday; 
and Mrs. Lewis was good enough 
to insist, when she heard of my 
misfortunes, that I should let her 
pay my Temple fees, and ‘that | 
should accept a couple of rooms in 
her house, to be with Lewis. She 
saw, I expect, that I exercised a 
very salutary influence over him. 
How could I look churlish and re- 
fuse—especially when Lewis joined 
his entreaties to those of his mother ? 
It wanted no little moral courage, 
however, to keep with the Lewises, 
although they loaded me with at- 
tentions, because people talked 
about them in the neighbourhood ; 
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and the tradesmen sneered and 
jeered when the plain little 
brougham rolled past their doors, 
or I and Lewis walked home to 
dinner. I had no other home, 
however, and hardly a farthing 
in my pocket. As I have said, 
I was without a relation in the 
world. But I do take a little 
credit to myself for my pluck in 
holding to the wreck; for—I can 
make no secret of it—I never liked 
Lewis 


Mrs. Lewis paid all my expenses 
while she lived, just as she paid 
those of her own child. I could 
hardly see anything in which she 
made a difference between us; and 
when there was any slight advan- 
tage in Lewis’s share he made it up 
to me, for I was shrewd enough to 
see that he could not do without 
me. He was full of dreams. He 
was for ever talking about his uncle 
and the grand days, and whether 
he could not redeem the fortunes of 
the family. I laughed at him, I 
confess, and advised him, with the 
small fortune that remained, to put 
himself in some good business in 
the city. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and would not hear of it, but 
went dreaming on; and I believe 
his mother encouraged him. He 
pinched himself to employ lawyers, 
who were to n the old horrible 
law-suit, and win back the tens of 
thousands of pounds and the old 
castle. We were to walk on the old 
terrace once more, and smoke our 
cigars again in the familiar vineries. 
Tag sad to see — a 

ich possessed wis like his 
blood, not to say the vanity. He 
was not unmindful of me, I must 
say, in all his dreams. I was to 
have my share of the glory—when 
he got it. The cause came in 
and again before the courts. I 
been called to the bar meantime ; 
and Lewis had insisted that I should 
be employed, and that my brief 
should be handsomely marked. It 
was business to me, and any busi- 
ness to a young barrister is welcome. 
Bo T appeared. It was really an 
effort of friendship on my part; for 
the bar was laughing outright at 
young Lewis, as a fool who was 


throwing good money after bad. 
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There was no hope for him. The 
judges tittered when I rose; the 
public smiled when Lewis took his 
seat among the attorneys. When 
we failed, my Temple friends would 
come round me and ask, ‘ Well, has 
Young Infatuation had enough of 
it now?’ 

Lewis's brother died when he 
was about nineteen ; and Mrs. Lewis 
followed soon after. 1 thought 
Lewis would have gone mad. He 
was certainly an affectionate son; 
but who would not have been affeo- 
tionate with such a mother? Had 
it not been for his precious law-suit 
he would have followed Mrs, Lewis 
in a month ortwo; but, as the diffi- 
culties increased, and the chances 
became less apd less, he only grew 
firmer in his resolve—to spend his 
last —s and the last hour of 
his life in the fight. He spared me 
all I asked from him—which was 
not much; and he contrived that 
we should continue to live together, 
so that I might carry on my pro- 
fession. I intended, you may be 
sure, to refund him to the utmost 
penny, some day; but who can tell 
what the morrow may bring forth? 
I don’t think he expected to be re- 
paid. He never said so—and there 
were times, I know, when I had 
money and he had none. Nay, there 
were two or three occasions on 
which he was locked up. He ac- 
tually carried on his plans in the 
sponging-house, and when he was 
let out walked straight away to his 
lawyers. He would meet me with 
that strange, sad smile on his face, 
and his first question would be, 
How was I gettingon? Did I want 
anything? In a few months all 
troubles would be over, and we 
should be in clover. For I must 
do him this justice,—one leaf of 
every trefoil he might gather was 
to be for your humble servant. Yet 
I never liked him. 

To tell how, on a sudden, fortune 
came upon us would be to make a 
long story. The tenacity of Lewis's 
character carried him through. He 
looked sickly; but in the weak, 
weak casket was the mother’s heart. 
He had the art of waiting. When 
he was in Oursitor Street one day 
overtures were made to him, by the 
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acceptance of which he would have 
secured to himself a handsome in- 
come for life. But he disclaimed it, 
and went quietly up to bed, on a 
November night, in the shabby 
sponging-house, with the observa- 
tion that he was in no hurry. So 
that when an extraordinary turn in 
the law-suit took every lawyer by 
surprise, and the legal world stood 
aghast, amazed, dumbfounded at a 
decision that put him in possession 
of the entire wealth of that remark- 
able uncle of his who used to pinch 
my ears, he alone was cool. I can 
see him now, fastening the elastic 
band about his umbrella as he 
walked out of the court, as calm as 
the cabman whom he hailed. On 
the morrow morning, when he had 
read the report of the case in the 
papers, he turned to me and said, 
‘I was right, my friend; you see 
that I was right. And now tell me 
which are the rooms in the castle 
you would prefer? Drop in at 
Coutts’s, and see the liberty I have 
ventured to take with your balance. 
Tell me if you like your brougham: 
it is at the door. Now see whether 
yon cannot become Lord Chan- 
cellor.’ 

In sober truth, my brougham was 
at the door; my account was a 
princely one; and I had the pick 
of the castle apartments. The scene 
was a glorious one when the sun of 
Lewis’s fortunes was in its noon- 
tide splendour. The beautiful, the 
brilliant, the gifted, the illustrious, 
crowded to his halls, thronged his 
drawing-rooms, peopled his park, 
and tasted of all the sweets of his 
refined and liberal hospitality. He 
alone remained calm and easy, I 
might say, unconcerned. Misfortune 
had hit him hard, and had not 
stirred a muscle of his face: for- 
tune was now his generous friend, 
and she could barely extort a smile 
from him. I was, I think, more 
grateful. I blessed and thanked— 
the Fates. For, while any care as 
to my means of living was removed 
far away from me, 1 neglected no 
opportunity of promoting my own 
advancement in my own way. 
worked at my profession, and Lewis 
was able to introduce me to first- 
rate business. I had at times more 
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than I could well manage. When 
I was at the castle I would retire 
from the scene of the festivities to 
my own apartment, and there turn 
out my brief bag upon the table, 
and read into the small hours. Very 
few men, I flatter myself, would 
have done that, with the advan- 
tages that I had within my reach. 
But I was determined not to be de- 
pendent on Lewis. I was resolved 
to draw the line somewhere ; for, as 
I think I have remarked before, I 
never really liked him. 

I grew rich—I do not deny it; 
and it was Lewis’s money that en- 
abled me to make a figure in the 
world, which is half the battle in 
the professions. But he wanted 
me; I was necessary to him; and 
therefore it was for himself that he 
was open-handed with me. I am 
not the first orphan who has been 
adopted; nor the first school chum 
who has been befriended in after- 
life; nor the first man who has 
owed his stepping-stones to fortune, 
to accident. I don't see why I 
should be pestered about it, as 
though there were something so 
very extraordinary in my case. I 
make my acknowledgments once for 
all; and I fail to see why I should 
be perpetually uttering thanks. It 
has been said that gratitude is a 
lively sense of favours to come: I 
am sure that I expect nothing more 
from Lewis. The brougham in 
which I ride was his, granted; my 
house was part of his estate, granted. 
The case in which I pocketed 
nearly three thousand pounds was 
of his introduction; have I ever 
denied it? My wife’s brilliants 
were a present made to her by 
Lewis when we married. Does not 
this happen every day in the week? 
Am I bound to like a man because 
he finds pleasure in my society and 
profit in my advice? Let me tell 
my story in my own way to the 
end. We were at the castle. My 
wife and children had been staying 
there for months, and I had been 
in the habit of running down in the 
intervals of my arduous professional 
duties. Lewis had stood godfather 
to our eldest boy, and had settled a 
sum of money on the engaging 
young fellow that insured him a 



























position in life; so that we 
elt bound to humour the godfather’s 
desire to have the boy as much 
with him as possible. Lewis was 
very fond of children; and they, I 
am bound to add, were very fond of 
him. 

Well, on a certain autumn morn- 
ing—-the first on which a fire had 
been deemed necessary in the break- 
fast-room—Lewis asked me to give 
him half an hour in the library. I 
had business of my own in hand; 
but I was always a good-nat 
fellow, I believe, and I followed my 
old schoolfellow. He began quietly, 
as when he put the band round his 
umbrella when he had gained his 
cause— 

‘The vicissitudes of my life are 
not ended yet. My dear old school- 
fellow, learn that once again I 
haven’t a penny in the world.’ 

At this point I begged him to 
excuse me for a moment; and I ran 
tosmy wife’s boudoir, and toid her 
to have everything ready for the 
midday train. Above all, she was 
not to forget her diamonds. She 
was the most obedient of consorts, 
and I will do her the justice to say 
that she did not forget a thing— 
even to the baby’s socks. I re- 
turned to the library, and taking 
Lewis by the hand, expressed my 
regret. He continned— 

‘Not a penny in the world! I 
am beggared, my dear friend, by 
the men whom I have helped to 
affluence. My own people have 
turned upon me. My own stewards 
have destroyed me. The people and 
places I found poor and bare, and 
that are now thriving, are the 
centres of the infamy that has 
stripped me. You heard one of my 
bailiifs this morning give me notice. 
This rascal is rat number twenty, 
and carries off a handsome com- 
petence with him. But some are 
not at the trouble of masking their 
ingratitude. There is no creature 
upon two legs, nor upon four, half 
so ungrateful as a bad servant whom 
you have petted, and can pet no 
longer. See that fellow crossing 
the park with a loaded cart. He 
came to me shirtless: rat number 
twenty-one.’ 


I never liked Lewis, 











‘But how 
pass, my dear Lewis? I asked; 
* and is it altogether irremediable ?’ 

‘It has come to pass as I have 
told you. Every man on whose 
honour I have relied has betrayed 
me. My model cottagers, I am 
told, laugh at me for a fool. I have 
trebled the trade in my county 
town, and the townsfolk haven’t a 
good word for me, although they 
had plenty yesterday. The local 
paper has turned about with its 
readers. Last week I was munifi- 
cent; but in to-day’s copy lam a 
fool: in the next edition I shall be 
a rogue. I should advise you to 
clear the sinking ship while there’s 
a boat—that is, a coach—at hand.’ 

‘Leave you, Lewis, at such a 
moment!’ [ exclaimed; for I was 
hurt at his suggestion, which was 
not a very delicate one under the 
circumstances. ‘Leave you now! 
I would not think of such a thing; 
nor should anything less than 
the case—the tremendous case—of 
Thunder v. Butter, drag me from 
your side to-morrow.’ 

A smile passed ‘over the placid 
face of Lewis while I spoke. It was 
a smile I had seen before, and at 
which a less amiable man than, I 
can say without vanity, I am, might 
have taken offence. 

‘You leave to-morrow, then?’ 
Lewis asked. 

‘I must.’ 

‘Well, we shall tide over the 
week, I dare say; but there will be 
elbow-room in the castle before 
then, I can see.’ 

I did not like Lewis’s style. Of 
course I made every allowance for 
him under the circumstances; and 
when I had seen my wife to the 
station with the children, the maids, 
the jewel and dressing-cases, and 
my despatch-box, in which my 
deeds were safely under lock and 
key, I made a second attempt to 
be kind and sympathetic. I asked 
whether there was anything I could 
do for him in London. 

‘Yes,’ he said, raising his cold 
blue eyes, and cutting his words 
with his glittering teeth. ‘Yes; 
remain in it!’ 

This was too much; and I left 
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him. Now all my impressions as to 
his character were confirmed; and 
I could understand thoroughly why 
T never liked him. 

At the railway-station—for I left 
that very evening—I found more 
than half the castle servants. The 
station- master was compelled to put 
on three or four extra luggage- 
vans ; and I kept the train quite 
minutes, getting my boy's pon 
— 8 last present) into a wae 


Oren IT reached town I heard 
more than I eare to relate about 
the immense ruin in which Lewis 
had involved himself. He had 
trusted vast sums of money to 
friends and relatives, right and left; 


he had listened to any kind of got- 


up tale of distress; he had been 


pbedi upon in fifty directions. A 
id man of business ; a power- 





IT never liked Lewis. 


my wife comes like a queen into 
her drawing-room, covered with 
the marriage ‘parure of diamonds ; 

but my conscience is at ease—is as 
quiet as a babe asleep—for, as I am 
sure I must have remarked twenty 
times, even at the height of his 
prosperity I never liked Lewis— 
Never! 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By a PEnrraTeri. 


PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


AM writing these lines in the 
neat waiting-room of a road- 
side station. I shall have to wait 
more than an hour before my train 
comes. I am doing a little home 
tour; and before now I have had to 
wait several hours for a train, espe- 
cially when ill-disposed rival rail- 
way com panies have exercised the ut- 
most ingenuity in order tothwartand 
torment the British tourist. Now I 
hold, as a matter of moral courage, 
that a man ought not to be afraid 
of being left for some hours in the 
vacuity of a country station. He 
ought to be able to fall back upon 
his internal resources. He has his 
thoughts, and a book, and a writing 
case. These are among our best 
treasures, and a wise man will carry 
them about with him. Some of my 
days that. have been most fertile in 
incident or reflection have been 
spent in the loneliness of railway 
stations. I am sure that I shall 
ntly be most sorry to hear the 
eadeste bell and the scream of 
the railway whistle. 

I have been making a pedestrian 
tour. My arrangements were long 
ago fixed for Paris ; but I have com- 
promised for this. Iam taking the 
rail just now because I have come 
upon ground which I know well, 
and I purpose to get over it quickly, 
that I may break new ground. You 
must not lay down your rules too 
rigidly in regard to pedestrianism. 
In fact, all inflexible rules are a mis- 
take. I know men who, having de- 
termined to do a estrian tour, 
will trudge on with knapsack and 
umbrella, and will refuse to deviate 
an inch from their programme. 
Under no circumstances will they 
post, or use a 8 h, or accept 
an hospitable offer of a seat in a 
carriage, though the rains may be 
continuous and heavy. They come 
out to trudge, and trudging is the 
final cause of their coming out. 
Now, I delight to vary my mode of 
locomotion. Of course a walking 


tour means honest walking; but 
this must not be carried beyond the 
fatigue point when exercise becomes 
hurtful. But I like to ascend a 
tidal river with the tide, and ima- 
give if you can, as you float onwards, 
that it is the lotus which blows upon 
the shore. A stage-coach is always 
an excuse for riding, as you can see 
the country well, and a stage-coach 
is rare, and its effect, to me, exhila- 
rating. If you come toa dull, flat 
country, a post-chaise, or even the 
train, will let you gather up all the 
effect. that there is to be gathered 
up. These, 1 suppose, will be my 
latest wanderings this year, these 
in the late autumnal days. The 
mornings are often thick and . 
chill, and the evening shadows 
gather only too soon; but there are 
brilliant. bursts of sunlight in the 
middle-day, and the forests are all 
ablaze with glory, anda peculiar still- 
ness broods in the air, broken only 
by the frequent crack of the sports- 
man’s gun ; and pleasant it is to find 
oneself sociably. housed for the long 
evenings, and, with an honest sense 
of weariness, go off to one’s welcome 


lam fortunate in my companion- 
ship this time. It is per se quitea 
moot question whether it is best to 
pedestrianize solitary or with a 
friend. The greatest luxury of all 
is to combine the two systems—to 
be in company when you can be 
silent or can talk, exactly as you 
will. The old adage says that three 
is no company at all; but I find 
that three is very good company 
indeed. Two will talk if one wishes 
to be silent, or two can walk if one 
desires to rest. I think that a walk- 
ing party is better than a shooting 
party. it is true that you lose a 
barbaric shooting of birds, and you 
leave a good lunch, which in pedes- 
trianism is often a matter of much 
ambiguity. Butin shooting you get 
agua from your‘friends, and you 
cannot observe nature so fully, and 
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you lose any intellectual pleasure 
there may be in companionship. 
On this occasion I was very well 
provided. I had a friend who ex- 
celled in art and another who ex- 
celled in talk. And let me tell you 
that it is an immense advantage if 
you can get an artist with you; for 
his trained, instructed eye will gather 
up all the points of a prospect, back- 
ground, foreground, and perspective, 
and he will even help Dame Nature 
by showing you how a clump of 
trees in the foreground would help 
that magnificent pile of buildings 
or how a grey ruin on that emi- 
nence would help the river-shore. 
He will tell you, too, what famous 
artists loved these scenes; how 
Turner loved that sedgy stream, or 
Copley Fielding fuund most con- 
genial scenery here for his water- 
colours. 

It is astonishing what a variety 
of landscape you may see within the 
limits of an English county. Sup- 
pose you have been staying at 
Brighton. You are tired of that 
long promenade by the sea, of .the 
open drawing-room on the pier, of 
the tables d’héte, of parties and 
concerts that only reproduce Lon- 
don, of the Pavilion where mili- 
tary bands alternate with popular 

reachers, and balls and fancy-fairs. 

ou want to enjoy scenes now that 
are entirely bucolic and unsophisti- 
cated. First drive to the Devil's 
Dyke, or better still, farther on to 
Chanctonbury Ring. ‘There, out- 
spread before you, is a vast mag- 
nificent panorama, enclosed here 
and there by the sea or by the 
downs, and comprehending many 
inland counties. You have rarely 
seen so magnificent a sight, and you 
hardly thought, ‘perhaps, that the 
languid southern coast could so 
soon afford you this keen mountain 
air. Now that you have compre- 
hended the panorama, you shall ex- 
amine more minutely the nearer 
details. The region has a quadri- 
lateral of railways; but within these 
iron lines there is an intensely 
rural country, which railways al- 
most seem to have cut off from the 
outer world. The inhabitants are 
Beeotian, but their scenery is emi- 
enntly good. I at least have a 


painter and a poet with me, and 
they will leave nothing unnoticed. 
But let me candidly avow that pe- 
destrianism has its inconveniences. 
You are going out into the wilder- 
ness. You are leaving all luxuries 
behind you. You cannot exactly 
fix the limits of your day’s march. 
You move circuitously to visit dif- 
ferent points of interest. Do not 
imagine that you have the slightest 
chance of fish or game, for all lux- 
uries go to Brighton or London. If 
you are very fortunate, you will get 
ham and eggs; in some places you 
will hardly get bread and cheese. 
That inn, where you confidently 
relied for rest, has all its beds full, 
and the larger your party the worse 
your chances. Then you have to 
trudge in the dark, perhaps over 
ploughed fields. When you come 
to the country-town, probably the 
one good inn will be full, and, not 
to blink the truth, perhaps you have 
to go to a pothouse, or something 
very like it. It is not so bad, if 
things are clean and wholesome. 
Besides, you get very much the 
kind of interior that Teniers used 
to paint, which gives a kind of 
picturesque aspect to things. I am 
bound to say that the natives have 
greatly progressed in a lively appre- 
ciation and appropriation of metro- 
politan changes. 

What, then, is the actual com- 
pensation which you obtain for this 
unwonted amount of endurance and 
self-denial? In the first place, your 
blood gets properly oxygenated. 
Then you have that thorough change 
of scene which is the most invigo- 
rating of all remedial agencies. 
Above all, you get a shifting change 
of God’s own pictures. This kind of 
country, for instance, is the very 
sort which Hobbema painted—a 
broad, flat region, with thick-fo- 
liaged trees. All over the land are 
the clear running brooks ; and pea- 
sants will talk of going to the 
brooks, meaning the meadows. 
Here you are by the side of a slow 
winding river. The cattle are like 
Cuyp’s in the rich grass and by the 
for ne The tall reeds, osiers and 

ulrushes, have an almost tropic 
growth. Yon dim, secluded path 
by the river-side is almost a con- 
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tinuous bower, stretching away like 
some path in primeval Paradise, 
that ‘wilderness of freshness and 
verdure.’ Now here is a pretty 
scene! Look at that young mother, 
who has thrown herself into this un- 
conscious graceful pose, playing 
with her baby while a child is at 
her side. They are not very far 
from the side of a deep well. That 
low thatched cottage is homelike. 
By the cottage-side a deeply sunken 
road sinks intoa wide plain. A boy 
is coming up the lane driving cattle 
to the shed. The village spire 
governs the landscape. The soft 
light of sunset is over all. The scene 
is so sweet, so still, so English. But 
our English landscape is always 
thickly set with objects of interest. 
You are on the downs, and you trace 
out clearly the val/um of a Roman 
camp. Here, amid these meadows, 
are some remains of a Roman villa; 
but they are built over, like barns, 
and jealously preserved from inspec- 
tion by a morose farmer, who de- 
clines to show them by this dim 
gleaming light. This is a pictur- 
esque cottage that has stood for 
hundreds of years, and artists have 
resorted hither in crowds. Presently 
we come to the home of the De la 
Zouches, a beautifully-timbered 
park, rich with ferns and with the 
curiosities which the present lord 
has brought from the East. Wego 
onwards to see the famous art-col- 
lections at Petworth. We are in 
luck; for the new lord is. recon- 
structing Petworth, and the gal- 
leries will be closed to the public 
probably for eighteen months. I am 
sorry to see that Turner's local pic- 
tures have been cut away from their 
panels, in consequence of some re- 

irs—the Pier at Brighton, the 

hichester Canal, and views in the 
Park. The Park with its lakes, its 
clumps of trees, and its many deer, 
might well be illustrated by the 
genius of Turner. Here you find 
many examples of Turner, from his 
earlier to his latest style ; many pic- 
tures of Reynolds, Gainsborough ; 
some matchless pictures by Cuyp, 
a glowing Claude, and among the 
Vandykes, that of Strafford, which 
is the only picture mentioned by Mr. 
Hallam in his ‘ Constitutional His- 
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tory.” We must look at Waagen’s 
‘Art Treasures of Great Britain’ 
for the Petworth treasures. They 
suggest that, properly to under- 
stand our greatest painter, we 
ought to have, at least for once, a 
collection of all his pictures in 
chronological order. Near here are 
the Lavingtons; one of them is 
Bishop Wilberforce’s place, and at 
another Richard Cobden lies buried. 
I met an old woman close by who 
knew and liked him well. Then 
by Angmering we have the Duke 
of Norfolk’s decoy for wild fowl, a 
system of ponds and cages in a 
tangled wilderness—and which I am 
sorry to see the young Duke is allow- 
ing to fall into decay; and a little 
further on is the park, dismantled 
of its residence, but with some of 
the finest timber in the country. 
The best wooded part of the country 
is, however, Midhurst. On the out- 
skirts of the little town is a lovely 
wood of yews, called the Close Walk, 
where four arched aisles of avenues 
are cut through the wood. Also 
here are the famous ruins of Cow- 
dry, burned down in the same year 
that its young lord was drowned in 
a foreign land. Cowdry is to ruined 
castles what Tintern is to ruined 
abbeys, rich with ivied oriels, arches, 
towers, where Dame Nature has 
covered up the unsightliness of 
decay with her soft, delicaie touches. 
Thence you move on across the 
downs until you approach the do- 
main of Goodwood—come on the 
racecourse, with its half-mile, mile, 
and three-mile course, not now 
crowded with the most aristocratic 
company in Europe, but, to my 
mind, something infinitely better in 
the solitude and silence. As you 
leave the racecourse, going towards 
the house, you see one of the richest 
prospects that can fill the eye and 
mind; not unlike Petworth, but 
infinitely larger, along the road by 
the thick plantation, down that 
shadowed combe, beyond those 
cedars as numerous and beautiful 
as on Lebanon itself, over the 
smooth turf, until you come down, 
looking towards the new spire of 
Chichester Cathedral, and the gleam- 
ing sea, to that southern line of rail 
that cuts off the down country from 
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the belt of watering-places that 
inge the coast. 

Then there is no want of inci- 
dents. These parishes have their 
moral topography, and most of them 
special points of interest. Adven- 
tures there are few or none. The 
country is becoming less and less 
favourable to the growth of adven- 
ture. I saw avery sad scene the 
other day. I had gone with some 
friends to the summit of a noble 
eminence, a popular place of resort. 
A carriage. presently drove up, out 
of which a gentleman feebly de- 
scended. He had scarcely drawn 
in the keen breeze when he fell 
prostrate. He was taken into an 
adjoining little hotel, but died in a 
few minutes. It cast a sad gloom 
over our spirits. It was sad to see 
the carriage driving back with the 
widow, and the husband left be- 
hind. Then you meet with the man 
who is bringing his horses here to 
hunt, and who will hunt three days 
a week from the first of November 
to the first of May. My Lord Lecon- 
field has, he told me, fifty horses in 
his stables, and eighty couple of 
hounds; and they have so many 
foxes that one may be turned out 
fresh every morning. Then every 
now and then you have a pic- 
turesque group; perhaps the vag- 
rant, dark-eyed gipsy, that will seek 
to tell your fortune; or the travel- 
ling show-houses, whose horses are 
feeding on the abundant roadside 
margin; or the artist sketching 
some features ef the landscape ; or 
the shooting party resting from 
their labours, while the birds lie at 
their feet, and the dogs are panting 
by their side; or that idyllic sto: 
of love, so old,and so eternally freak 

new. 

Well, I must copy out the sonnet 
that my poet has written, as a pen- 
dant to these notes. Like all true 
poets, he is fond of the moon, and 
she shall teach us her own gentle 
lesson : 


* I watched the pale moon going up the sky 
In solemn splendour, The broad path and fair 
Lay through resplendent tracts, of sapphire air. 
Methought the stars watched its course mourn- 
fally. 
Then did I mark, veiled were the realms on 
bigh 
Before her path in storm clouds everywhere, 


That waited her, like wild beast in its lair; 

But she went on in still serenity 

On her calm path of duty. Not less clear 

Was her white flame ; unwaveringly she trod 

Through ber pure world as though no storm 
were near, 

Up through the sky, with white feet silver 
shod, 


Then passed into the dark cloud without fear, 
Knowing her pathway was marked out of 
God.’ 


BURTON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


We are engaged so much in 
watching the evolution of history, 
in seeing history made and acted 
before our eyes, and history on so 
large a scale, and with such mighty 
issues, that men have very little 
leisure to attend to historical litera- 
ture. Yet as watching the current 
of literature we should be extremely 
sorry that Mr. Burton’s seven 
volumes of history should pass un- 
noted. People are too busy just 
now toread much beyond the news- 
peners and magazines ; but by-and- 

, when Europe settles down into 
a quiet state, Mr. Burton’s work 
will be found to possess a European 
interest. A very indefatigable, 
learned, curious gentleman is this 
Mr. Burton, for all the world like 
Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ Mr. Oldbuck; 
and merely to read over the cata- 
logue of his writings in the British 
Museum brings before us a remark- 
able extent and variety of archso- 
logical and historical investigation. 

é should have imagined that Mr. 
Burton would have preferred what 
was minute to what was broad, and 
attention to details to the lignes 
larges of history. But Mr. Burton 
has manifestly progressed. He 
might have been a pedant, but he 
has turned out a philosopher. It 
is true that he is a philosopher 
essentially of the Scottish type, with 
the semi-mocking tone of Hume 
and the cold correctness of Robert- 
son. He has none of the eloquent 
and pictorial style of Macaulay, 
who, however, always strenuously 
denied that he was a Scotchman, 
and who would have said that his 
genius was essentially English. 

* ‘The History of Scotland from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688.” 
By John Hill Burton, Vols. v., vi., vii. 
Blackwoods. 1870. 
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Scotchmen fling themselves 


. . 


5 there is a 
revulsion of feeling when we see 
these questions handled with in- 
tense coolness and indifference by 
the historians. The historians them- 
selves are a little like the gods of 
Epicurus, watching with listless 
indifference the passion and earnest- 
ness of lower mortals. But the 

of Epicuras must have been 
cruel gods, and we are by no means 
so certain that the philosophic his- 
torian has hit the real point of 
_ + in the matter. 

r. Burton brings all the modern 
lights of ethnology, state docu- 
ments, and all manner of research 
to bear upon his history. The great 
central point of Scottish history is 
the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
which centres most of its poetry 
and romance. Mr. Burton has not 
the pictorial power, but neither has 
he virulence of Mr. Froude, and 
he pute the case fairly and justly 
endugh, even rising into that sober 
kind of judicial eloquence s0 cha- 
racteristic of some of the loftier 

of Mr. Hallam. Indeed, it is 
in his faculty of seizing the salient 
points of complicated cases, of put- 
ting them tersely and clearly, and 
giving them a kind of judicial 
summing-up, that gives this work 
@ distinctive character. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s later volumes, in which he 
deals exhaustively with Scottish 
history during the period of the 
Stuarts, until William of Orange 
made them prosperous in spite of 
themselves, is exceedingly interest- 
ing and able. He shows a little 
Scottish feeling—as when he says 
that Henry the Eighth made war 
like a savage. Otherwise he is 
always learued, always impartial ; 
but we canuot but think, in oppo- 
sition to the tenor of his volumes, 
that it possible in a quarrel to find 
the right side and to take that side 
vehemently. It is only an act of 
a to give a word of praise to 

. Burton's work. 


THE SCIBNTIFIC IMAGINATION. 


Towards the close of the long 
afternoon of the year there are 


sundry Congresses which meet in 
deliberative conclave. First and 
chief of all is the British Associa- 
tion, which now for the & of 
forty years has wandered h 
our island, winning its way with 
hardship and difficulty to its fore- 
most place, and making an easy 
success possible to similar institu- 
tions. The next popular gathering 
is that of the Social Science Con- 
gress, which, though only about a 
decade old, seems fairly established, 
and has had a prosperous session 
this year. No one is exactly certain 
that there is such a thing as a 
science of society, and there can be 
no doubt but the society uires 
more precision in the way of defini- 
tion and limitation ; still, it seems to 
be fairly doing a fair work of its 
own, ‘The Church Congress, the 
youngest of these annuals, meets 
this year at Southampton, and 
Church Congresses have shown 
themselves capable of an intense 
amount of energy and excitement. 
There are always a goodly amount 
of parsons at the meetings of the 
British Association, but the mep of 
science hardly repay the compli- 
ment by any attendance at Charch 
Congresses. If they did — 
that long-standing feud between 
theology and science might stand a 
better chance of adjustment. Each 
Congress has its milder as well as 
its severer features; the social re- 
union, and flying excursions amid 
the mild lights and the richlandscape 
colouring of the autumn days. 

On the present occasion we simply 
concern ourselves with the British 
Association, and that only in a 
secondary way. The September 
meetings brought to a focus all the 
discoveries and speculations of con- 
temporary science; it gave a rough 
register of the year’s progress in 
science. Above all, it conspicuously 
revealed the intense anxiety 
eagerness with which science 
searches into the secret of being, 
the problem of existence. This 
year there was no startling novelty. 
in the scientific world; no fresh 
planet had been discovered, no 
further secrets had been revealed 
by the ay analysis. So the 
philosop departed from the 
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ordinary groove. They forsook for 
a time the lines of exact science 
and wandered into the fairy world 
of imagination. Professor Tyndall 
took the scientific use of the ima- 
pain as the formal subject of 

is paper; and Professor Huxley, 
while he took a different subject, 
nevertheless afforded a very fine 
illustration of the subject treated 
by Professor Tyndall. We should 
remark that Professor Huxley, who 
was expected to be caustic and 
outrageous, was not outrageous at 
all, and ap to have made an 
excellent president. He and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall are most accomplished 
and eloquent expositors of science, 
and are able to bring scientific 
subjects before the public with an 
incisive force, clearness, and wealth 
of happy phrase that cannot be 
surpassed. Without wishing to 
ignore other great claims, we con- 
sider their two speeches as the gems 
of the meeting— Professor Tyndall's 
effort was extraordinary—and we 
have given and we recommend their 
repeated perusal. 

And then comes the question, 
What is the gist of it all? What 
in the infinite distance has our race 
really been, and what in the infinite 
future will be its ultimate destiny ? 
Must there be a demolition of all 
our most sa*red beliefs, and some 
sort of recinstruction on some 
scrt of scientific hypothesis? And 
people get into a very unscientific 
state of mind, unscientific in the 
way of alarm, or disgust, or astonish- 
ment. Now there are a few sobering 
consideretions which may well re- 
ceive a due application in these 
times of reckless controversy and 
speculation. In the first place, no 
sensible man can have any appre- 
hension respecting the advance of 
science, We would trust that even 
the odiwm theologicum is quite ex- 
tinct in that direction. We all owe 
an absolute devotion to truth. Even 
the imperial heathen Stoic could 
say, ‘1 seek after truth, by which 
never yet was man injured ;’ and no 
rational being could use language 
more or less rational than this, 
Science means exact knowledge— 

ved and ascertained truth; and 

y the constitution of his nature a 


man is obliged to accept the results 
of reason and evidence. But we 
are concerned now with the Scientific 
Imagination, which, be it observed, 
is a very different thing—possibly 
the most antagonistic thing in the 
world—to true science. These great 
philosophers are really at their 
gambols. Professor Tyndall, like 
the immortal Mr. Piekwick, is play- 
fully offering a back to Professor 
Huxley, who accepts the offer with 
the utmost avidity. We have to 
distinguish between their play and 
their earnest. We must gratefully 
accept their ‘science, we may listen 
with intense interest to their specu- 
lations, but we may remember how 
Sir Isaac Newton disliked ‘ feigned 
hypotheses,’ and we may refuse to 
believe them when they come into 
collision with propositions which we 
believe to be as substantially true as 
any of the propositions of exact 
science. 

One of those propositions which 
we regard as fixed truth is that not 
science only, but even the scientific 
imagination, cannot solve, even by 
the most far-sighted hypothesis, the 
essential problem of being. We 
can shift the difficulty back, stage 
after stage, but in the issue the diffi- 
culty confronts them still unsolved. 
There always crops up that ever- 
lasting difference between develop- 
ment and creation. Thus, when we 
have discussed whether light is 
caused by emission from luminous 
bodies, or from the vibrations of 
ether, the question still arises, 
Whence came the ether, or whence 
came the luminous bodies? Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, pursuing the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, believes that 
our earth was detached from a fiery 
nebula. Then the question arises, 
Whence came that fiery cloud, in 
which all generation laid dormant? 
You may take the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis, and say that all nature 
came from some primordial germs, 
or say at once a single primordial 
germ—that protoplasm which is 
Huxley’s ultimate molecule of all 
life. Then comes the question, 
Whence came that protoplasm? 
Professor Huxley did not hesitate 
to say that, if he looked back be- 
yond the abyss of geologically- 
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recorded time, he should ex to 
be a witness of the evolutions of 
living protoplasm from not-living 
matter. But then the question 
would arise, Whence came that not- 
living matter? And, indeed, the 
question must be carried even be- 
yond those limits. Whence came 
time and space, and the conditions 
of development? What account 
shall we give of space? Who ‘laid 
its bottomless foundations and 
spread abroad its illimitable limits?’ 
Professor Huxley, in his theory of 
evolution, has now filled up his 
sketch of the genesisof man. In 
a previous work he has told us 
that the gorilla differs less from man 
than one man differs from another. 
He believes that man is a lineal 
descendant of the ape, a developed 
gorilla. He now tells us that the 
first living protoplasm probably 
resembled living fungi. His theory 
may therefore be concisely described 
as being that Man was first a mush- 
room, and afterwards a monkey. 
We wonder if this theory adumbrates 
that of Mr. Darwin’s approaching 
work on the origin of man. We are 
called upon to believe that man 
came from brute, or plant, or cell, 
or fiery cloud, and to ignore the 
belief that man was created by a 
Divine Maker after a Divine image. 
We do not discuss the theory, but 
even if we accept the theory we 
perceive that it is concerned with 
development and not with creation. 
Not even the imagination can reach 
so far as that. The process is 
unthinkable. In their attempts to 
solve the process the philosophers 
blow shining bubbles, which vanish 
ata touch. Then'the ‘Times’ and 
the ‘Saturday Review’ read homilies 
on the unscientific character of that 
imaginative science, and science 
itself becomes discredited by the 
brilliant aberrations of her chosen 
sons. Even Professor Balfour com- 
plains of the geologists that they 
are rash in their statements, and 
still rasher in their hypotheses ; 
while Sir William Thomson refuses 
to allow them the immeasurable 
duration which they claim for the 
globe. 

Then there is another principle 
which we ought to bear in mind, 
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which we are afraid will hardly be 
conceded by Professor Tyndall as cer- 
tainly as he concedes that his fancy 
shrinks baffled from the original 
facts of creation. This is, that 
the world of mind is separated by 
the whole diameter of being from 
the world of matter. As George 
Herbert said, ‘ Man is one world, and 
hath another to attend him.’ The 
materialistic theory is that mind is 
a function of matter; the nobler 
theory is that all matter is made for 
mind. The dominant fact in the 
universe is the presence of thought. 
What would the material universe be 
without the intelligent thought that 
could apprehend it? Evenif we could 
account for matter and structure, 
how are we to explain mind? But 
how are we to account for struc- 
ture? Can we suppose that milliqus 
of ages of sunlight could create the 
marvellous mechanism of the human 
eye, or countless vibrations of the 
atmosphere the marvellous mechan- 
ism of the human ear, and both in 
pairs? When we hear pleasant 
sounds we might as well assert that 
even Mozart’s music only belongs 
to a musical instrument, and had 
no presence in mind, as to assert 
that mental acts are only the func- 
tions of matter. You cannot con- 
struct the workman out of the 
workman's tools. We do not say 
that this is Huxley’s theory, for he 
somewheredisowns materialism; but 
it is fearlessly asserted by such 
writers as Buchner, and is a fa- 
vourite tenet with leading members 
of the Anthropological Society. It 
is the fiery instinct of the human 
soul which overleaps all argument 
that mind is immaterial and im- 
mortal. But the heavy reserve of 
argument comes on surely and irre- 
sistibly in the rear. Our readers 
will find it in such writings as those 
by Mr. Stirling, whose ‘Secret of 
Hegel’ is the profoundest addition 
to the literature of the last decade. 
Mr. Stirling somewhere corrects a 
saying of Professor Huxley, that 
‘what consciousness is, we know 
not.’ He asserts that the mind, 
consciousness, is perfectly well 
known; we can test it ae sen- 
sation, under perception, under 
reason, under emotion, under will. 
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‘I cannot admit that we do not 
know consciousness. On the con- 
trary, I think it is consciousness 
which we know best of all. Any- 
thing whatever can be known only 
in its manifested phenomena. Mat- 
ter itself is not known otherwise, 
and —than consciousness — matter 
itself is no tknown better... . Uni- 
versal history is the record of it, our 
daily life is the manifestation of it, 
and all our senses are but transla- 
tions into it of the crass outward 
facts of sense. ... Matter and mind 
are for ever separated by the whole 
diameter of being, and we shall 
never be able to stretch between 
them any hybrid of a bridge that, 
half matter and half mind, shall 
connect and explain both. The re- 
lation between matter and mind 
must be explained in quite another 
than a physical matter.’ Professor 
Tyndall quoted Kant’s fine saying 
that two things filled him with awe 
—the starry heavens, and the sense of 
moral responsibility in man. We 
cannot believe that this sense of 
moral responsibility, that the love 
and sorrow, the genius and the 
aspirations of man, were developed 
from the nebula, or are simply 
functions of the earthly perishable 
frame. 

Then there is another principle 
on which I desire to lay a firm 
grasp. This is the principle of the 
teleological argument, the argument 
from design. This is the argument 
deduced both from the immaterial 
mind and the material world. Even 
Mr. Mill allows that the argument 
from design is perfect. It is an 
argument which strengthens with 
every addition to our knowledge 
that science confers upon us. The 
more things we know, and the more 
that we know of the relations of 
things, the clearer does this argu- 
ment come forth. When Galileo 
was charged with atheism, he took 
up a straw from the floor of his 
dungeon, and said that from that 
straw he could demonstrate the 
existence of God. That able and 
enlightened surgeon of our own 
century, Sir Charles Bell, wrote a 
book on ‘The Hand,’ pointing out 
the marvels of its structure, its com- 
plex relations in its comparative 


anatomy, and to the place of our 
organization in the universe. 

argument is patent to every one 
save him who sees with eyes that 
see not and hears with ears that 
hear not. Nay, evenif we accept te 


Darwinian theory of developmen *, 


we find Mr. Wallace, the true autho, 
of that theory, affirming that there 
has been a guiding benevolent Power 
presiding over that development; 
and we find a highly scientific 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
declaring that the argument from 
design is by no means impugned by 
that theory. But though not an- 
tagonistic, we find that the Dar- 
winian theory receives great shocks, 
while the teleological argument re- 
ceives large additions. We find even 
Professor Tyndall complaining how 
heavily Dr. Darwin has drawn on 
the scientific tolerance of the age. 
To outsiders there appears to be 
something bewildering in the specu- 
lations of the Liverpool philoso- 
phers. They are not at agreement 
among themselves. Tyndall appears 
to blow hot and cold on the evolu- 
tion theory. He makes a remark- 
able statement to the effect that 
‘Spirit and matter have ever been 
presented to us in the rudest con- 
trast, the one all noble, the other as 
all vile We wonder where Pro- 
fessor Tyndall derived the notion 
that matter isall vile. Itis certainly 
not the Christian notion, but that 
old Manichzan notion which Chris- 
tianity has done so much to dis- 
credit by teaching the sacredness of 
the human body. Hequoted Goethe’s 
celebrated saying in ‘Faust,’ that 
the whole created world is the 
living garment of the Deity. He 
might have quoted that Christian 
saying of John Henry Newman’s: 
‘Every breath of air, and every ray 
of light and heat, every beautiful 
prospect is, as it were, the skirts of 
their garments, the waving of the 
robes of those whose faces see God 
in heaven.’ This is a clear misap- 
prehension of Professor Tyndall's. 
In his lectures, as also in Professor 
Huxley’s, there is much to bewilder 
those who have received merely a 
popular education, without any 
rigorous mental training. Genesis, 
biogenesis, abiogenesis, xenogenesis, 
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are = bewildering —, that 
somehow seem pregnant with tre- 
mendous results; and men are 
astonished when they hear Dr. Tyn- 
dall talk of carting away a comet, 
and putting all the particles that 
make up the sky into a snuff-bor. 
There may be much in all this, but 
we must have a clear line between 
science and the scientific imagina- 
tion. It has been well said, re- 
speoting the great problem of life, 
that ‘ any one who will keep a little 
hay in a basin for forty-eight hours, 
or dissolve one of the little black 
grains which appear on 

wheat, and examine the liquid 
through a good microscope, ma 
behold the narrow field over whic 
this controversy has raged.’ The 
question is whether we agree with 
M. Pasteur, the great chemist, whose 
authority has been so constantly 
evoked, that life is always due to 
the awakening of vital germs, or 
whether we think with the phy- 
sicist, M. Ponchet—the same, we 
believe, who speaks of the develop- 
ment of morality in cats and dogs— 
that chemical molecules, by juxta- 
position, may produce living crea- 


tures. The mechanical theory at 
resent appears to be discredited ; 
ut in fact we are not able, with our 
faculties, to advance the theory of 
evolution from the region of the 
scientific imagination to the region 
of scientific truth. 

In the mean time I take my stand 
upon my three on ap nee which rest 
upon as firm a basis as any scientific 
truths, and which illimitably trans- 
cend any hypotheses of the scien- 
tific imagination. The first is, which 
the Liverpool philosophers con- 
fessed, that any theory of evolution 
deals only with development, and 
cannot solve the enigma of crea- 
tion. The second is, that there is 
a world of mind in the world of 
matter,and that soul is immaterial ; 
the passage between the two is 
simply unthinkable. The third 
principle is, both the world of 
matter and the world of mind are 
in countless ways impressed with 
the evidences of design, and bear 
witness that we are not the helpless 
creatures of dead impersonal laws, 
but that the Lawgiver is behind the 
laws in the facts of conscience and 
the aspirations of immortality. 
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FROM THE BATTLE FIELD. 
Goov Hight. 


RE you watching tor me, darling—are you looking out for me? 
Do you think I may be coming by the path along the sea? 
My love! with golden tresses and ever-varying cheek, 
And the welcome in your glances which your shy lips seldom speak. 


I can close mine eyes and see you in the mellow evening gleam, 
Your earnest face uplighted by some pure and happy dream ; 
By the chiming ocean billows in the radiance of the wet, 
Those busy fingers folded for a little while at rest. 


Ah! I see you looking downward at that slender golden ring, 

With a quick, faint blush—you prize it, the foolish, worthless thing ? 
You are thinking of the kiss that dared press your fingers, dear. 

I have never touched your lips yet, and I am lying here 


On the field of a lost battle, all, save dead and dying, gone: 

A cold slow rain is falling, and the night is drawing on. 

Our flag, deep stained with crimson, is wrapped about my arm, 

I have saved it with my life-blood through this battle-day's alarm. 


My passion has been silent ; we have only been true friends, 
Thank Heaven we were not lovers! since this is how it ends,— 

*I know your heart is tender, and has given both prayers and tears 
To your well-beloved companion, your friend of early years. 


* May they turn to you in blessings—may my darling never know 
A single tear more bitter than those for me which flow ! 


= > + . > 


Who will tell her of my fate? I am dying here, alone, 
So yearning for one tender look, one gentle pitying tone ! 


I thought to bring back honour, and lay it at your feet ; 

I thought to win a glorious name, and whisper, ‘ Share it, sweet !'"— 
But dying eyes see clearly ; I never won your heart— 

Well, better so, far better—it is easy now to part! 


There are many moaning round me, but my wounds have ceased to pain ; 
I hardly hear the night-wind or feel the chilling rain. 

They will find me here to-morrow, and bury me where I lie 

In a nameless grave, without a prayer—and I am young to die! 


But it must be so, my darling; if you were by my side 

You would kiss me a ‘ good-night ’—the last before I died,~ 
Farewell! God shield you, dearest! and sometimes think of me 
As you sit in your sunny window beside the sparkling sca! 
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